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ATA to freedom are the perfidy and 
corruption of courts. They who have 

been once infected by that peſtilential at- 
moſphere, where all partial and excluſive 
intereſts are centered, muſt be very ill quali- 
fied for any truſt, in which the hoſtile cauſe of 
liberty, and the rights of man, are at ſtake. 
It was the opinion of Mirabeau, who perfectly 
knew the eſprit which animated the whole 
corps, that the new order of things would 
be never ſecure, till France was entirely 
purged of her ariſtocracy; and the reſtleſs, 
ſeditious, diſcontented ſpirit it has ſince 
B evinced, 
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evinced, fully corroborates his opinion. 
Such ſeparate intereſts cannot be reconciled. 
It is the ſweat from the people's brow, that 
pampers the lazy effeminacy and luxury of 
courts. When great noblemen, proud in 
their anceſtry and their titles, poſſeſſing 
vaſt riches, are not ſatisfied with their full 
and tranquil enjoyment, but are mean 
enough to ſolicit, and to hold places under 
the crown, of no labour, or advantage to 
others, with immenſe falaries annexed to 
them, paid by the nation: ſuch minions 
cannot be regarded as friends to the people. 
They are to all intents and purpoſes a gene- 
ral nuifance : plunderers from the common 
ſtock, aggravating their burthens, taking 
their money, without rendering any the 
leaſt ſervice in return. If ſuch places are 
to be conſidered as honourable, they ſhould 
de at leaſt gratuitous; as long as the poor 
and laborious - contribute to provide for 
them, they are unjuſt, infamous, and op- 
preſſive. I would as ſoon truſt my purſe to 
a known thief, as my liberty to an arrant 
courtier. He receives the public money, 

not 
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not to perform public ſervice, but to think, 
ſpeak, and act, on all occaſions, conformably 
with the direction and orders which ſly 
from the palace *, | 


Courtiers are hired, bribed by the civil 
liſts of princes, extorted from the national 
purſe, to uphold excluſive privileges againſt 
national Tights, to ſupport the uſeleſs, 
ſcandalous prodigality of finecures and pen- 
ſions; draining the ſubſtance, the very vi- 
tals of a kingdom borne down by nearly 
three hundred million of debt. The ſoil 
on which they fatten, the poor man ſtarves; 
it engro/'es all the manure, and makes the 
reſt of the country barren and deſerted ; 
ſharpening the ſting of indigence, robbing 
induſtry and labour of their dear and juſt 
reward. Such is their bleſſed ſyſtem, which 
grants all to thoſe who do nothing, whale it 
witholds all from thoſe who do every thing. 


® Perſons who entertain the leaſt ſcepticiſm on this 
point, may have their doubts inſtantly removed, by a 
reference to the uniform parliamentary conduct of gen- 

tle men falling within the above deſcription. 
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It is the characteriſtic of a courtier to be- 
hold things with a jaundiced eye. He will 
extol as an act of wiſdom and magna- 
nimity, the moſt conſummate infernal 
treaſon, if propitious to his views or his in- 
tereſt ; but he is outrageous againſt ſimilar 
guilt, if militating againſt them; as if there 
could be any difference in the crime, ex- 
cept from the magnitude of its operations, 
the ſuperior villainy of its deſign, or the ex- 
tent of its confequences. - 


Reverſing all the rules of juſtice and hu- 
manity, matured in the vile arts of adula- 
tion, at the ſame time arrogant and over- 
bearing, he will turn his back on tranſcen- 
dant merit in the garb of modeſty and miſ- 
fortune; while with fawning ſmiles, he 
will cringe at the heel of the moſt deſpica- 
' le fo:ly, or hideous deſpotiſm, if inveſted 
with the ſacred robes of r-y-l, impunity. 


The trade of courtiers is flattery. It has 
paſſed uniform and ſyſtematic i in its pro- 
greſs through a ſucceſſion of ages, and on 


princes 


„ 
princes the leaſt deſerving, it has generally 
been laviſhed in moſt copious ſtreams. 
Macenas, the patron of genius, degraded 
his high character, as the paraſite of Au- 
guſtus; and the muſe of Boileau was 
proſtituted to ſooth the pride, and to 
gratify the ſplendid vanity and barbarous 
ambition of Louis XIV. who, during his 


reign, was the ſcourge and tormentor of 
Europe *. 


Tyrants, whoſe crimes reflect obloquy on 
human nature, whoſe cruelties are ſufficient 
to tinge the feeling heart with the darkeſt 
ſhade of miſanthropy, have been deified 
during life, and canonized after death ; till 
flattery having loſt its object, reaſon reſumes 
her empire, and the once triumphant maſter, 
buried in the duſt, his infamy revives; truth 
conquers in her turn, and honeſt hiſtory paints 
him in faithful colours. The ſceptered 


* This ſpecies of flattery is thus pleaſantly hit off 
by La Fontaine. 


« On ne peut trop louer trois Tortes de Perſonnes, 
« Les dieux, fa maitreſſe, & ſon roi. 


« ZEſope le diſait; Py ſouſeris quant a moi, 
“ Ce ſont maximes toujours bonnes. 


mur- 
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murderer, whom the Chriſtian Church 
hailed as the faith's defender, and he alſo 
was nick-named the Father of his People, 
who received the proſtituted incenſe of 
praiſe, even from perſons, who, in that age, 
were regarded as models of primitive fim- 
plicity and virtue, now ſtripped of his gor- 
geous and royal robes, long ſince reduced 
to the common level of mortality, is fur- 
veyed in his true native light, in compari- 
ſon with whom Claudius and Caligula were 
gods. 


Perſons, debauched by the vile habits of 
2 court, can never be fincere in attachment 
to popular ſyſtems of government ; and it 
is truly unfortunate, when an union of ſu- 
perior talents, of inordinate ambition, with 
moral baſeneſs, acquires am aſcendant over 
public opinion. It is then that confidence 
ſerves only to feed the rapacity of private 


intereſt, and the generous cauſe of hu- 


manity is no longer conſulted, than it may 
be convenient or political to do fo. 


There 


. 

There is no crime, however odious, 
however revolting, that may not be varniſh- 
ed by the ſubtle definitions of Machiavelian 
fophiſtry, or that will not, if neceſſary, 
be defended by the brazen unprincipled 
effrontery of ariſtocratic inſolence; but it 
defies all the genius of their art and deluſion 
to controvert facts. The character of truth 
is immutable. What is in nature wrong, 
no words can palliate, no plea can al- 
ter. The man who betrays his truſt, is a 
TRAITOR; and he who, entruſted with 
arms to fight for his country, would turn 
them againſt it, is the BLACKEST of 
TRIATORS. Yet even the traitor Du- 
mourier, who, in the month of December, 
1792, ſubmitted a plan to the Executive 
Council of France for the conqueſt of Hol- 
land, which was reſiſted only from a re- 
luctance to form an open rupture with us, 
or to deſtroy that inſidious neutrality we af- 
fected to obſerve, and Who in April, 1793, 
only four months afterwards, accuſed the 
fame council of raſineſs and precibitancy 
in * the country in that additional 
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calamity, which he himſelf had previouſly 
adviſed, when the fatal meaſure was al- 
ready predetermined in the Z—g—ſh 
C—b—n—t that rendered it inevitable; — 


the treacherous ſanguinary renegade, he, 


who, on the 16th, 18th, and 22d of March 
in the ſame year, the treaſon then rankling 
in his breaſt, inundated the plains of Belgia 
with the blood of his braveſt and moſt loyal 


ſoldiers (whoſe patriotiſm he knew obnoxious 


to his perfidious view) in a cauſe of which 
it was erſt his glory to proclaim himſelf the 
enthuſiaſtic defender, and who a very few 


days afterwards, unable to debauch the ma- 


jority of his army that remained, ſaved his 
own miſerable carcaſs by flight; and, from 
a victorious leader, under the banners of 
his country, ſtruggling for its independence 
and freedom, joined the enemy, and de- 
generated into the {corned apoſtate ſatellite 
of deſpotiſm, whom treachery itſelf dare 
not truſt ;—even Dumourier, that paragon 
of traitors, who voluntarily led fuch num- 
bers of his valiant countrymen to ſlaughter, 
under pretence of fighting for ' the liberty 

MF 
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of mankind, which at that very inſtant it 
is evident he had reſolved. to betray, - is 
deified in the imagination of courtiers, while 
X men like Condorcet, animated by the pureſt 
flame of patriotiſm and philoſophy, fixed 
in their principles, faithful. to. their truſt, 
are branded- as. thieves and murderers, 
gratefully diſtinguiſhed . by one of Du- 
mourier's prototypes, the virtuous, con» 
ſiſtent B—ke ; * as the moſt humane of 


But whither do theſe crooked diabolical 
politics tend! The paths of treachery de- 


* The labours of this philoſopher, branded as 3 
murderer by Mr, B—xke, have been invariably de- 
voted to the inſtruction, and to promote the happineſs 
of his fellow-creatures. His life, till the revolution, 
when he enliſted on the fide of freedom, was almoſt 
abſtractedly employed in philoſophical reſearches. He 
was in his judicial character a moſt zealous advocate 
for preſerving the life of the late king, bitter enemy 
to the flave trade, and in the project of a conſtitu- 
tional code, the article aboliſhing the puniſhment of 
death for all crimes, except treaſon and murder, ori- 
ginated in this humane aſſaſſin. 


F 

tected, lead to certain diſgrace. An honour- 
able war, (if offenſive war could be honour- 
able) employs only honourable 'means to 
defend it, and it is a fad prognoſtic both of 
its principles, and of an unfortunate iſſue, 
when they employed in its ſervice, ſtoop to 
the baſeſt, moſt unwarrantable practices, to 
cover the atrocious defigris of wunde 7: ra- 
pine, and legitimate conqueſt., Nt 
The corruption and ſudden converſion bf 
this man, makes peace appear more diſtant 
than ever. It would be madneſs to conſi- 
der the zccfuifttion of a perſon whom the 
combined armies can never venture to truſt 
with command, and the remnant of one 
| regiment of cavalry, conſiſting of a few 
hundred men, equally impoſſible to be re- 
lied upon, as a matter of importance. What 
advantage then is to be reaped from this 
deſerter? His abortive perfidy only proves, 
that republican principles are univerſally 
diffuſed, and deeply rooted in the minds of 
ſoldiers as well as citizens, and it is an irre- 
. en axiom in politics, that every vio- 
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lent effort to ſubvert an exiſting ſyſtem, 
gives ſtability by its defeat, to that it was 
intended to Wy. | 


When treachery gains its point, the trea- 
ſon is loved, but the traitor deteſted; 
when it fails, he is deſpiſed. The ſcorn 
and contempt of the combined forces will 
avenge on him, the cauſe of his be- 
trayed and injured nation; and he, who 
ſo lately enjoyed the eſteem, and command- 
ed the admiration of every virtuous mind, 
every lover of liberty, is now funk, like his 
unhappy- predeceſſor la Fayette, into the 
deepeſt mire of infamy and diſgrace, with 
no other conſolation, then the very partial 
and precarious freedom, with which he has 

been indulged under ſufferance from thoſe, 
on whoſe protection and encouragement, he 
vainly depended, but by whom, his object 
blaſted, he muſt be inwardly ſcorned and 
rejected, as 2 * and een 
traitor. 0 
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Let us however ſiſt into cauſes, and we 
may perhaps unravel the myſtery which 
at firſt created univerſal ſurprize, and 
diffuſed ſuch enthuſiaſtic applauſe amongſt 


Although of Plebian extraction, our hero 
aſpired to Patrician diſtinctions, and if am- 
bitious of military renown, he was no wiſe 
indifferent to civil emoluments. The happy 
verſatility and duplicity of his talents, led 
him early in life to Verſailles, where fimi- 
hr accompliſhments never paſſed unre- 
warded, ſo that his genius for intrigue pro- 

cured him immediate employment in that 
particular line, which formed a principal 
department in the antient ſyſtem of that 
intriguing and ambitious court. Monfieur 
Dumourier very ſoon attracted the notice of 
the ſagacious and diſcerning Maurepas, who 
was then minifter, and upon his recom- 
- mendation, he was at once regiſtered on 
the liſt of clair · voyants (what we call in 
England ſpies,) a term applied to political 
| agents, 


1 
agents, who are bribed by courts to inſpire 
confidence, and afterwards to betray it. 
A ſpecious addreſs, a total apathy of 
principle, unreſtrained by the cumbrous 
ſhackles of modeſty or diffidence, qualified 
him to ſhine with refulgent luſtre, in this 
crowded hemiſphere of brilliant fatellites, 
He entered upon immediate pay *, and as 
the military character was always conſidered 
a paſſport to this honourable ſervice, in or- 
der to facilitate his introduction at the 
courts to which he mght be ſent, he was 
preſented with the brevet of a captain of 
infantry. In the capacity of a ſpy, under a 
military garb, he has been employed at al- 
moſt every court of Europe ; and he gene- 
rally executed the virtuous office with con- 
ſummate ability, to the entire fatisfac- 
tion of his maſters. A perfect harlequin. 
He knew how to aſſume the moſt oppoſite 
ſhapes, as occaſion required. In Poland, du. 


Under the old government in France, above four 
millions ſterling were annually appropriated to the 
above honourable ſervice. 


ring, 
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ring the arrangement of the partition treaty, 
a very importantand multifarious part was al- 
lotted to him, and he performed it with his 
uſual eclat. He appeared at different times in 
that country, under the different characters 


. of an officer, an abbe, a pilgrim, and a 


monk, and the diſguiſe fat ſo naturally on 
him, that he always eſcaped detection. 


Intheyear 1777and 1 778, our diſtinguiſl- 
ed ſpy reſided in different courts of Ger- 
many, where that his happy talents might 
not ruſt from inaction, he kept a jealous 
watch over the emiſſaries of his own court, 
many of whom were diſgraced by the re- 
ports he tranſmitted of their remiſineſs and 


miſconduct. 


7 England alſo is a theatre on which his 


his active verſatile genius has diſplayed it- 
ſelf. In the year 1780, during the Ameri- 
can war, when this country was curſed with 
2 weak, unprincipled, and prodigal admi- 
niſtration, and threatened by a combiuation 

of 
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of foreign powers, which, through her own 
inſolent imperious councils, conſpiredagainſt 
her; her finances dilapidated, her antient 
glory tarniſhed, her commerce almoſt an- 
nihilated, labouring under a complication 
of misfortunes; agreeably with the old po- 
litics of the court of Verſailles, French in- 
trigue was all alive, and French gold was 
profuſely circulated in this capital. Mon- 
ſieur Dumourier was then in London under 
the diſguiſe of an abbe, an unfortunate per- 
ſecuted clergyman, baniſhed from his na- 
tive land, for having publiſhed a book, in- 
titled * La Folie de la France D'Afliſter 
des Rebelles.” Here likewife he eſcaped de- 
tection, and what his object then was, is ſtill 
unknown. We find him afterwards in the 
years 1785 and 1786, in Holland, fanning 
the flame of patriotiſm; ardent in zeal to 
ſerve the cauſe in which he was employed, 
and being at Amſterdam in the year 1787, 
he had a very narrow eſcape, his ſriend the 
Duke of Brunſwick, having given orders for 
his arreſt, but a clair- voyant is always on 
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his guard, and thus, hewas fortunate enough 
to elude the order. 


\ When peace was reſtored to Holland, as 
a reward for paſt ſervices, Monſieur de 
Vergennes appointed him major de place at 
Cherbourg, which was the higheſt military 
rank that he attained under the former go- 
vernment. In this ſituation, the powers of 
his mind had little ſcope for action, and he 
there languiſhed for freſh opportunities fa- 
vourable to his genius for intrigue, or hope- 
ful ro his views of ambition. The criſis at 


Deſtitute of every honourable principle, 
the only ſentiment which ever actuated 
him, was that of intereſt, whether as the 
fatellite of a deſpot, a dangler in the anti- 
chamber of a duke, the furious demagogue 
of a club, the miniſter of a limited monar- 
chy, or the commander of a republican 
army, all his labours and ambition tended to 
one uniform point ;—to aggrandize himſelf; 

in- 
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indifferent as to the means, provided he 
ſaw a probability of accompliſhing it. Thus, 
when the firſt revolution took place, the com- 
plaiſant obſequious ſpy of a court, was at once 
metamorphoſed into a raving jacobin, and 
ſeconded by that ſociety (now the grateful 
object of his execration) he intrigued himſelf 
intoemployment, and in the month of March 
1792, he ſucceeded the late Monſieur De 
Leſſart, as miniſter for foreign affairs. Du- 
ring the ſhort time he remained in office, the 
ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of peculation were enter- 
tained; our clair-· voyant perceived there was 
a ſtorm brewing, and with all the art and 
prudence peculiar to his former profeſſion, 
after being ſuppoſed to have well feathered 
his neſt, he gave in his diſmiſſion, and hav- 
ing been ſince the revolution, through the 
jacobin influence, advanced to the rank of 
marechal de camp, ſuddenly decamped for 
the northern army. He was well acquaint- 
ed with the unpopularity of la Fayette, and 
by his enmity, oppoſition, and impatience 
to ſuperſede that degraded and unhappy 
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general, he flattered popular opinion, while 
in ſo doing, he favoured his own rapacity 
and ambition, by paving the way to the 
command of that army, which, like his pre- 
deceſſor, in a ſtill more ungrateful and bar- 
barous manner, he afterwards betrayed. 
The activity, talents, and patriotic zeal, 
which he at firſt diſplayed, obliterated 
paſt tranſgreſſions, and all memory of 
his former ſervile occupations, incompati- 
ble with the dignity and virtue, ſuppoſed 
inherent in the mind of a republican com- 
mander in chief, was effaced by the vows 
of inveterate hatred againſt traitors and ty- 
rants, and by his boaſted promiſe of future 
atchievements. But was it to be ſuppoſed 
that he who had long ſubmitted to the de- 
gradation, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the contemptible odious office of a ſpy, 
whoſe trade was treachery, and who had 
been early infected by the tainted air of the 
moſt vicious court in Europe, could ever 
be loyal to the glorious cauſe of freedom 


and equality ? From rooted habits, his heart 
could 
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could never glow with congenial ardour, 
while fighting for principles that were fatal 
to the ſplendour of palaces, where his no- 
tions had been formed, but whoſe ſucceſs 
might eſtabliſh a far better ſyſtem, eſtabliſh- 
ing the liberty, peace, and happineſs of the 
world. 


That Dumourier, an old hoary ſycophant, 
grisè in the menial ſervice of a vicious ar- 
bitary court, would be ſtaunch to any cauſe, 
as long as he felt an intereſt in it, there 
could be no doubt, and that he would aban- 
don it, when that intereſt ceaſed, or on any 
reverſe of fortune, muſt on reflection be 
equally obvious, notwithſtanding the won- 
der that his deſertion at firſt created. In a 
breaſt deſtitute of all honour and virtue, 
ſelf is always the predominant principle. 
As an Eſpion de Police, impelled by the 
above ſentiment, Dumourier would act 
with the ſame mechanical addreſs, accord- 
ing to profeſſional rule, as acting offi- 
cially as miniſter of a great nation; and 
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he would lead his ſoldiers to ſlaughter with 
equal indifference and inſenſibility, as com- 
mander of an army fighting for deſpotiſm, 
or as a leader of ſquadrons ſtruggling for 
freedom. Men of this deſcription, conſider 
every thing as a trade. Principle is wholly 
out of the queſtion, therefore, when Mr. 
Dumourier's memorials are read, with 
reference to his original habits, all wonder 
muſt ceaſe, that he ſhould one day glory in 
the principles of republicaniſm, and that 
on the next, after having facrificed thou- 
ſands and thouſands of the braveſt lives, he 
ſhould devote himſelf, and the reſt of his 
followers, to the re-eſtabliſhment of mo- 
narchical government. In the proclama- 
tions, which he has lately publiſhed, with 
a view to juſtify his treaſon, he deals like 
thoſe who corrupted him, in bold unquali- 
fied aſſertions, without a ſhadow of argu- 
ment or reaſon to ſupport them. When 
he ſpeaks of the glorious victories he had 
atchieved. for his country, he forgets the 
baſeneſs with which he afterwards ſold it; 
| X when 
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when he now ſwears to reſtore royalty, he 
forgets his former oaths, to defend to the 
laſt the ſovereignty of the people —* I 
© have ſent a reinforcement to Bournoville, 
* who has more than twenty thouſand 
* men; and who will never quit them 
* (the Pruffians) till he has exterminated 
* them. To give the finiſhing blow to 
** this buſineſs, I Mall join him in perſon. 
I have ſent you ſome copies of my nego- 
* ciation, which I have cauſed to be print- 
* ed, becauſe the commander of an army of 
* freemen ought to ſuffer no ſuſpicions to 
* exiſt reſpecting his conduct, with the 
enemy.“ (traitor !) * The preſent cireum- 
* ſtance will ſoon deliver us from the 
« ſcourge of war, and you may aſſure the 
* Auguſt Aſſembly of the SOVEREIGN 


PEOPLE, that I ſwear never to 


know repoſe, until it ſhall be put 
* out of the power of tyrants to do us any 
hurt *.“ 

Tg 


* Vide Monſieur Dumourier's letter to the war mi- 


niſter, on the retreat of the Pruſſians from France, dated 


St. 
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To paint treaſon in its moſt odious co- 

lours, it will be neceſfary to refer to other 
memorials and proclamations of the traitor, 
and thence, the dulleſt comprehenſion will 
not be at a loſs to unravel the motives of 
his late deſertion.—* Monſter, Out of thy 
* own mouth will I convict thee.” 


The French nation has decided its fate, 
* and foreign powers cannot refuſe to ac- 


| © knowledge the truth of this aſſertion. 


They no longer ſee the National Aſſem- 
* bly, whoſe powers were confined, who 
« poſſeſſed only a conteſted authority, which 
might have been conſidered as uſurped ; 
© but they now behold a repreſentation in- 
veſted with the complete ſovereignty of 
the French people, authorized by the Con- 
« ſtitution itſelf, under the name of the 
National Convention. 


St. Menehoult, October iſt, 1792. It is ſtrongly ſuſ- 
peRed, that he could have then cut off the retreat of the 
Pruffians, and that it is owing to ſubſequent negotia- 
tion, that they were ſuffered to effect it. 


This 


Cie 1 


This Convention, on the very firſt day 
* of its ſitting, actuated by ſpontaneous 
* movement, which is the ſame through 
the whole empire, decreed the abolition 
* of royalty. This decree was received 
with impatience and rapture ; it every 
* where augments the energy of the people, 
and it would be impoſſible to re-eſtabliſh 
* a throne, overturned by the crimes which 
* ſurrounded it. France then muſt be ever 
* acknowledged a republic, fince the whole 
* nation has declared the abolition of mo- 
* narchy. No power has a right to im- 
* poſe laws on ſo great a nation. The ex- 
* perience already offered, muſt convince 
* the King of Pruſſia, that the conqueſt of 
France is abſolutely umpoſſible. What- 
ever difference of principles may exiſt be- 
* tween his Pruſſian Majeſty, who has been 
* miſled, and the French people, neither he 
* nor his generals, can any longer conſider 
that people, or the armies which oppoſe 
him, as rebels. The rebels are thoſe in- 


* fatuated nobility, who, after having ſo 
long 


( 24 ) 
long oppreſſed the people in the name of 
© monarchs, have compleated the diſgrace 
of Louis XVI. by taking up arms againſt 
© ther own country, by filling Europe 
© with their crimes and their calumnies; yet 
© theſe men are ſuffered to remain in the 
* Pruffian army, and to form the advanced 
© guard of it, with a ſmall number of Au- 
© ſtrians as barbarous as themſelves. 


© Let us now conſider theſe Auſtrians. 
© Since the fatal treaty of 1756, France, 
© after ſacrificing her allies, became a prey 
© to the ambition of the court of Vienna. 
All our treaſures ſerved to fatiate. her 
* avarice. At the beginning of our re- 
 ©* volution, the intrigues of that court 
pere multiplied to deceive the French 
* nation, to miſlead an unfortunate king, 
and laftly, to render him perjured. 


* © Tt is the court of Vienna that has oc- 
© cafioned the downfal of Louis XVI. It 
* repreſented the French as monſters, while 

X that 
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that court, and the criminal emigrants, 
* now ſeconded by other powers, paid ſpies 
© and conſpirators, and kept up by every 
« poſſible means the moſt frightful diſ- 
« cord. 


© The French have aboliſhed royalty, be- 
© cauſe, ſince Henry IV. they have always 
© had week, proud, or timid princes, go- 
verned by miſtreſſes, confeſſors, inſolent 
* or ignorant miniſters, baſe and abject 
* courtiers, who have afflicted with every 
* calamity, the moſt beautiful empire in the 


© univerſe. 


| © The King of Pruſſia will one day bluſh, 
When he ſees his army and his treaſure 
© ſacrificed to a ſyſtem of perfidy and ambi> 
tion, in which he has no ſhare, and to 
© which he is rendered the dupe. He would 
find his intereſt in now treating with 
France, for if ever there was an epocha, 
* when a nation could be depended on, 


* it is that when the general will forms 
E © the 


** 
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* the invariable principles of a Nen. 
* ment *. 


© His majeſty has ſtill the nobleſt part to 
act that ever king performed. His opera- 
tions alone have been attended with ſuc- 
© ceſs. He took two towns, but this ſucceſs 


* was owing to treachery and cowardice. 


The French army is now purged of TRAI- 
* TORS and cowards, who might have ex- 


The general will is {til} the fame ; in all countries 


there are traitors whom intereſt and gold will corrupt, 


but they are not to be weighed in the ballance with the 
rights and ſentiments of a whole people. Monſieur 
Dumourier kindly informs us, in his late addreſs to the 
French people, dated St. Amand, April 2, 1793, that 
© arms are every where taken up; murders every where 
committed, and pecuniary ſupplies are every where 
© intercepted ; that the Englih foment theſe murders, 
© and will — ſupply fuel to them at plea- 
© ſure,? 
Nevertheleſs, it is not all the os perfidy, or 

ſanguinary policy employed by foreign powers, nor all 
the B--t-ſh guineas, that Mr. Dumourier inſinuates, the 


B. -t- ſh G—v-m-n-t will advance for the purpoſe, that 
can affect the general tui of the French nation, 


which has been fully expreſſed by its repreſentatives 
fairly elected by the people at large. In the Prince de 
Cobourg's ſyſtem of philoſophy, treachery may be 


virtue; in morals, it is the ultimatum of inſamy. 


© cited 


. 


cited an idea, that France could be eaſily 
* conquered, but ſhe will prove herſelf in- 
_ © vincible. We have to avenge the ex- 
ceſſes committed in our fields, and it may 
readily be believed, that a war againſt 
* REPUBLICANS, PROUD OF THEIR 
* LIBERTY, muſt be a bloody war, which 

© can never end, but with the entire de- 

ſtruction of the ee or the op- | 

. PUR. ST 


The reſt of this memorial, favours ſtrong- 
ly of the old leaven, conſiſting in the groſſ- 
eſt, moſt diſguſting flattery of the King of 
Pruſſia, and as ſuch it received ſtrong marks 
of reprobation, when read in the National 
Convention; but let us purſue this loyal 
republican in the further progreſs of his 
military diplomatie W panes 


Judge d fir with Stir 
forget for a moment that you are a Pruſ- 
ſian; what would you think of a nation, 


9 Dumoucier's memorial to the King of Pruſſia, 
on the th of September, 1792. 


E 2 © that 


( 28 ) 
that without being vanquiſhed, ſhould 
humble itſelf, before a manifeſto, and 
6 ſhould treat under conditions of ſlavery, | 
* when it had declared itſelf REPUBLI- 
©CANPon: 1 


*' LIBERTY. IS. EVERY. WHERE 
* TRIUMPHANT, it will overſpread the 

* univerſe, after having cruſhed deſpotiſm, 
and enlightened the people. This war 

vill be the laſt, and TYRANTS-/ and 
* PRIVILEGED ORDERS will be the 
* ſole victims in this ſtruggle of ARBI- 
* TRARY POWER. againſt - REASON. 
The arms which the confidence of the 
nation entruſted to my care, have deſerv- 
© ed well of their country. Songs of joy 
* would have made one miſtake our formi- 
* dable camp for one of thoſe! camps of 
« pleaſure, where the luxury of kings for- 
* merly collected embodied automata, for 
the amuſement. of their miſtreſſes and 
children 


„ B s anſwer to 1 Manſtein, Aid 


de Camp General to the King of Pruffia, September 
29th," 1792. Firſt Lear of the Republic. | «1 
am 


( 29, ) 


am come to paſs; four days; amongſt 

* you; 1. ſhall not take any NEW OATH; 
A elende of enen 
ing the children of Liberty *.“ 


Without referring to his diſpatches from 
Mons, concerning the battle of Jemmappe, 
and many ſubſequent papers, ſigned with 
his name, and publiſhed by his authority, 
the teſtimonials alręady quoted, throw all 
former examples of perfidy, baſeneſs, and 
apoſtacy, as far as the conſequences might 
lere extended into the, back, a | 


Tithe Order of Jeſuits was ed. 
the court of France always ſelected het 
moſt able ſpies from that body; and as a 
further proof of Monſieur Dumourier's ex 
cellence as a diſciple of. St. Ignatius, in ad- 
dition to the extracts already made, let us 
take ſome notice of the doctri rines. he has? 
publiſhed fince his late Teconver/ion. . 


« My dearcountrymen, it js expedient that 
g 4 TRUE AND BRAVE MAN, remove... 
General Dumourier's Speech to the National Con- 
vention, October, 1792. 
from 


63 Y 
from you th Veil which covers all our crimes | 
« ah" misfortünes. In 1789, we made 

« great efforts to obtain liberty, equality, 
and the ſovereignty of the people. Our 

principles were conſecrated in the decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man; and from 
the labours of our legiſlators, have re- 
« ſalted! the declaration, which ſays, that 
France ſhall be a MONARCHY ; ſe-_ 

< condly, a Conſtitution, to which we ſwore | 
"I a}. gs 1791. 


It * appear ſtrange 587 our readers, if 
he were not aware of the true cauſe of this 
| apòſtacy, that the general did not remember 
this former oath, when from the ſhortneſs of 
time,” it muſt have been more recent in his 
mefnory, and if ever there were periods when 
that oath might be ſuppoſed to have ope- 
rated with effect, it was immediately after 
tlie loth of Auguſt, after the maſſacres. of 
the 2d and 3d of September, or directly 
after the execution of Louis XVI. But 
no, his breaſt then ſeemed fluſhed with 
an additional ow of republican. « enthu- 


* 
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„ 
ſiaſm; it was then he renewed his oath 
of fidelity to the new government, and 
it was long after the dreadful ſcenes of 
the 2d and 3d of September, as will be per- 
ceived from the extracts which we have 
made from his own printed papers, that he 
continued to glory in his REPUBLICAN 
PRINCIPLES, that he acknowledged the 
general will of the people as ſacred and in- 
violable, and ſwore never to abandon the 
righteous cauſe, till he had forced the ene- 
my to ſubmit to its juſtice; that it was a 
war of ARBITRARY POWER A- 
GAINST REASON AND PHILOSO- 
PHY. It was not by the death of Louis 
that his ſenſibility appeared affected, or that 
he declared the cauſe to be diſhonoured ; 
no, ſubſequent to that period, he attempted 
the conqueſt of Holland; nor was it till 
fruſtrated in his views on that country, as a 
relief from inſanity, which the diſappoint- 
ment of his ambition ſeemed to threaten, 
after having (as has been before remarked) 
facrificed the flower of his army, that he 
attempted in vain to debauch that part 
which remained, and that he ſold his coun- 


try 


457. 0 | 
try and his fame, to gratify a curſed 
avarice, and to ſcreen . himſelf from the 


Juſt F of the red he had be- 
raſh: 


Such 1s our new ally, the gallant faithful 
General Dumourier ; who, by affected en- 
thuſiaſm, for the common cauſe in which 
his country was embarked, by his avowed 
enmity againſt traitors, tyrants, and privi- 
leged orders, ſtill further recommended by 
his great military talents, faſcinated con- 
fidence, and afterwards betrayed it; 
yet even this traitor, this convicted traitor; 
as here he ſtands, finds his advocates in the 
rotten phalanx of ariſtocracy, and the liber- 
ties and very exiſtence of a regetierated na- 
tion, which the open force of all the courts in 
Europe united in vain to conquer, Was for 4 
moment endangered, by the ſucceſs with 
which they practiſed their ſecret arts arid 
corruption, on the breaft of an avaricious, 
mercenary, | deferter. Unhappy France, 
ſurely thy exceſſes are in ſome degree 
palliated by the eternal and matchleſs 
2 N * haſt experienced from thy 
own 
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own ungrateful children, aiming a poi- 
nard at their mother's heart. Cans 
dour will grant ſome indulgence to the 
paroxyſms of a people thus annoyed on all 
ſides, mines of treaſon ſpringing up in every 
quarter ; every day bringing to light freſh 
inſtances of moſt horrible confpiracies, ig- 
norant whom to truſt, from having been 
ſo often betrayed ; the enemy not ſatisfied 
with attacking them without, but circulat- 
ing in profuſion their poiſonous gold, to 
foment murder and civil war w:thzn : fold 
by their generals in whom they had repoſed 
unlimited confidence and powers, on the 
faith of moſt ſacred vows, with a brutith 
mſolence, ingratitude, and cruelty, which 
defy all the powers of language, or inven- 
tion to defcribe. 


A plhuloſopher will judge for himſelf, he 
is not to be led aſtray by ſuperficial appear- 
ances, by theartifices of adeſigning intereſted 
faction, or by the clamorous uproar of a 
miſguided multitude. He will penetrate 
into primary cauſes, before he preſumes to 

F pro- 


1 


pronounce on effects, nor will he ſuffer the 
phrenzy of paſſion, or the torrent of infa- 


tuation in others, to ſtifle the ſentiments of 


truth in his unclouded mind. 


Amidſt all their outrages, he will per- 
ceive injured men, for the moſt part in- 
cenſed to retaliation; he will regard them 
as thus moulded, thus goaded to ferocity, 
by the revolting barbariſm of their antient 
oppreſſors; he will not have forgot the un- 
provoked bloody manifeſtos of thoſe ruffian 
invaders, ſtriking at their regenerated free- 
dom and independence, ſtimulating and 
provoking their revenge ; he will feel for a 
people driven to madneſs from a dread of 
relapſing into their former deſpotiſm. It 
would not therefore appear a phenomenon 
to him, that they who had ſo long been 
treated as beaſts, ſhould occaſionally act 
tke ſavages, or, that men ſhould become 
deſperados who had been driven to deſpair. 


Treachery breeds revenge; injury 
may forgive a TYRANT, but it never 


pardons a TRATTOR. Hence the royal, 


the 
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the civil blood that has flowed. Let indig- 
nation then be directed to the proper chan- 
nel; let it be pointed againſt the vile au- 
thors, not againſt the miſerable exaſperated 
inſtruments of thoſe heart rending ſcenes ; 
againſt the perfidious monſters, who, 
after having raiſed the dæmon of deſtruc- 
tion, make him ſerve as a pretext to de- 
ceive and enrage the world againſt the hor- 
rors they themſelves excited. 


Maſſacre, alas, is the inevitable attendant 
on all great reyolutions in ſtates; and for 
this reaſon, many reſpectable men are 
averſe to all innovating experiments ; ' but 
ſhould we ſhrink from truth, from juſtice, 
from virtue, and a fair proſpect of future 
happineſs, through a dread of temporary 
convulſions, however violent, and which 
originate in thoſe privileged beings, who 
have not magnanimity to ſubmit to a more 
equal diſpenſation of ſublunary enjoyments?- 
Is it poſſible, that a rational liberal mind, 
however ſenſible to the neceſſary painful 
alternative, ſhould regard theſe horrors of 
a day in the fame mirror as he reflects on 

F 2 that 
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that ci-devant deſpotiſm, which produced 
evils ' equally atrocious in the hour of their 
cammiſſion, and inexpreſſibly more cala- 
mitous from the length of their duration ? 
To form a juſt judgment, we muſt con- 
traſt a moment of horror with ages e of fe- 


lieity- 


It has been hitherto the fatal poliey of 
government in all ages to cheriſh the ſalu- 
tary inſenſibility, the tranquillizing ſpi- 
rit, which ſubmits to grovel in utter dark - 
nels. Have we ſlaves, the plan is to ſub- 
due their minds, and rivet them in their 
native ignorance. Have we ſubjects, it is 
by their impotence, and by oppreſſion, that 
we labour to enforce obedience, Plenty 
would only create inſolence and mutiny 
amongſt them *, If, however, this were 
the true philoſophy of ſocial inſtitutions, 
what a frightful abortion would ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem appear, How degrading, how libellous 
to the human character, the ſuppoſition 


I he uniform language of tyrants, . 


The reſty knaves are over-run with caſe, 
As peaty ever is the nurſe of fraction. 
Raowe's Fane Share. 


that 
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that every thing tending to the inſtruction 
of man makes him vicious and profligate. 
But the fallacy of this doctrine is detected 
on a moment's conſideration, Truth, juſ- 
tice, and equality *, can never be a {ſource 
of injury to mankind. It is natural that 
the firſt developement and illumination of 
the mind ſhould be attended with diſor- 
der; but order and happineſs are likely 


* No word was ever more barbarouſly abuſed or 
perverted from its real ſignification, for the baſeſt of 
purpoſes, than this word has lately been. From the 
unequal manner in which nature has dealt out her diſpen- 
lations, eguality is phyſically impoſſible in our human ca- 
reer, although it is certain we are all born -qua/as to our 
rights; that is, a man born to no inher tance of riches, 
has an equal right to cligibility to ſerve his country in 
any capacity for which his talents or virtues may qualify 
him, as an Earl of D-l-ng-t-n, born to millions, 


without any talents or virtues whatever; and it js an 
irreſiſtible proof of bad government (it wrought the 
revolution in France), that enormous inequality which 
prevails in them; and however paſlive, from habitual 
influence, the human mind may ſeem under op- 
preſſion, it is ſhocked, on ſober reflection, amidſt the 
want and miſery ev ry where viſible, when it diſcovers, 
that the king, even of a limited monarchy, receives, 
as the wages of his office, an income equivalent to the 
labour of fifty thouſand men, calculating it on an average 
of one ſhilling a day to each man, 


to 


. 

to ſucceed it. If men have hitherto 
ſtrayed far and wide from their true in- 
tereſt and happineſs, there can be no rea- 
fon why they ſhould continue to wander in 
the ſame wretched obſcurity for ever; that 
they ſhould carry the ſyſtem of error to eter- 
nity. It is time that the madneſs ſhould 
ceaſe, which delegates to an individual the 
power of injuring or deſtroying a nation. 


If our own domeſtic affairs did not 
yield ample experience; let us only for an 
inſtant reflect on the example lately afford- 
ed by France, truſting all ſne held moſt 
dear, a balance, perhaps, in which the fate 
of worlds hung ſuſpended, to the direction 
of one apoſtate venal traitor him whoſe 
portrait has been given. Nevertheleſs, 
we are now ſpite of example at the ch- 
max of infatuation, and regardleſs of per- 
ſonal danger, it is at ſuch a period a 
virtuous duty, recommended by Solon, to 
publiſh truth without diffidence or reſerve. 
The true philanthropiſt will not be checked 
in his courſe, he will be active in the ſcene, 
and by his exertions ſtrive to render the ope- 

| rations 
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rations of thought at once profound and bene- 
ficial. He will be the herald of peace and good 
will amongſt his fellow creatures. The 
* tidings of liberty and equality, duly con- 
ſidered, are tidings of joy to all condi- 
tions of life ; they free the peaſant from 
the iniquity which depreſſes him, and 
the privileged from the luxury and deſpo- 
tiſm by which he is corrupted. Let thoſe 
who hear theſe tidings not ſtain their 
benignity by ſhewing that that benignity 
has not yet become the inmate of their 
hearts “. 


* 


* 


* 


** 


* 


** 


Truth can never be hurtful to the many, 
however formidable it may appear to thoſe 
whoſe vanity and imagined intereſts it may 
attack; and were not thoſe privileged gen- 
tlemen conſcious of its virtue that the 
more profound its inveſtigation, the more 
fatal it would prove to them—they would 
not, with ſuch paſſion and fury, oppoſe its 


progreſs. Were fuch my opinions, why 


Godwin concerning Political Juſtice, vol. ii. 


p. 880. | 


ſhould 
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| ſhould I hefitate to declare myſelf a repub- 
nean? There can exiſt no better cauſe, why 
deinga republicanundera monarchy, I ſhould 
enliſt with a deſperate faction to diſturb the 
public tranquility ; than if I were monar- 
chical under a republic *. The buſineſs of 
an honeſt man is to promulgate truth; to 
wait patientty the victory of conviction, 
and the government which cannot bear to 
hear it, is not the government under which 
an honeſt man would chuſe to live. Un- 
fortunately, a contrary ſyſtem prevails, on 
the principles of integrity we profeſs, let us 
proceed to examine it. 


Inſtead of eſtabliſhing a legitimate em- 
pire over the human mind, on the ſolid 
baſis of reafon and political juſtice ; govern- 
ments have hitherto enthralled it by the 
miferable devices of craft and impoſition, 
uniformly rejecting all experiments of in- 
ſtruction and felicity, employing only ſuch 
engines, as they found moſt conducive 


Godwin concerning Political Juſtice, vol. ii. 


p. 880. 
to 
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to their own purpoſes ; in holding it undef 
its native ignorance, and practiſing every 
unwarrantable artifice, to inure it to the 
moſt diſgraceful ſervitude, it would appear 
from an appeal to their practice, as if it was 
their policy to hold truth in mortal enmity, 
and to conſider thoſe who would enforce it, 
as their mortal foes ; but ideas carinot ſug- 
geſt ſtronger arguments of ſuſpicion againſt 
their ſyſtem, than what they themſelves 
afford by the jealouſy of inveſtigation, and 
the implacable rancour, with which they 
purſue all thoſe, who are bold enough to 
deny their power, and to enter on can- 
did diſcuſſion, the only road to truth. 
How far this jealouſy is founded in a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own imbecillity and in- 
juſtice; on à perfect conviction that they 
cannot bear the light of reaſon and philo- 
ſophy, we will proceed to examine. 


Nations, like armies, have ever been the 
wretched dupes of catchwords, thrown out 
by their leaders, for the purpoſe of the day ; 
church and ſtate, liberty and property, glory 
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of our arms, immortal conſtitution, trade, 
and navigation, have all in their turns 
done their buſineſs here, without having 
had any meaning, of at leaft any underſtood 
by thoſe, who molt loudly vociferated 
them*, It muſt be conſidered a very bad 
omen of a cauſe, when it flies to ſuch ſtale 
pitiful reſources for ſupport. All the 
above hacknied phraſes, cum multis aliis, 
ſtill maintain their influence amongſt us, 
but of the different terms at preſent in 
vogue, Confidence, is that which rules 
with moſt abſolute ſway, and which enſures 
the moſt complete ſucceſs, IMPLICIT 
CONFIDENCE is the parole now in ule, 
by which a HEAVENBORN MINISTER 
calls forth his vaſſals to rally round his 
ſtandard of deltifion. Under the ſanction of 
this magic auxiliary, all enquiry is cruſhed; 
the ſpirit of reform is conſtrued into trea- 
fon, or perhaps mildly qualified under the 
appellation, held almoſt equally criminal, of 
republicamim, and whoever is imprudent 
or daring enough to oppoſe the torrent, 
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even by the gentleſt inſinuations of reaſon 
or argument, raiſes a mountain on his 
back that threatens to cruſh him. He is 
ſcouted at once as a leveller and republican 
(words, the true ſignification of which is 


Hebrew to the generality of his appellants) 
and damned as a diſloyal and dangerous 
ſubject. : 


If a man does not ſympathiſe in the glo- 
rious news, if he be only luke-warm in 
expreſſions of applauſe, when Dumourier's 
gallant treachery is recorded ; if he does 
not actually exult when he hears it joy- 
fully and triumphantly proclaimed, that 
ten or twenty thouſand Frenchmen, whoſe 
cruelties are the inexhauſtible theme of 
Britons indignation, have been cut to pieces 
by the valiant Auſtrians *; if his heart be a 

| ſtranger. 


* As the delicate nerves of Engliſh ariſtocracy are 
not proof againſt French cruelty, they may probably 
he tortured in peruſing the following genuine account 
of Auſtrian and Emigrant barbarity : 

Ihe Auſtrians continued to pour into Liege. a 

G 2 4 prodi- 


Da: 
ſtranger to ſuch divine enthuſiaſm, and that 


his tongue diſdains to belie his heart, he is 
marked 


* prodigious quantity of ſhells and red-hot balls for many 
© hours after it was evacuated by the French, whereby 
© number of citizens were killed, and many houſes 
5 deſtroyed ; after which, a part of the troops entered 
© the city, and the moſt horrid ſpeQacle preſented itſelf, 
© that ever eyes beheld. Men, women, and children, 
every human creature that they met was indiſcrimi- 
© nately, butchered. The houſes were broke open, and 
© the ſhops plundered. The women were firſt violated 
© and afterwards murdered. Two ſtreets in particular, 
la rue de St. Nicolas & rue St. Anne, experienced all 
© the fury of the ſoldiers, nor did the Officers ſhew 
© more moderation or humanity then the common men. 
© La rue St. Nicolas is a waſte of ruins, and its inhabi- 
* tants are deſtroyed. Some of thoſe belonging to the 
© rue St. Anne, eſcaped with their lives; but the number 
© of men, women, and children killed, after the enemy 
© had left the city, is eſtimated at fix or ſeven thouſand.” 

The above fact is here literally related as it was 
communicated to the author by an Engliſh officer of 
untainted veracity, who was at Liege, when the horrors 
were perpetrated. 

So much for our new Allies! 

The ſubſequent account is a literal tranſlation from 
the addreſs delivered at the bar of the National Con- 
| yention, on the 29th of September, 1792, by Citizen 
El | Robert, 
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marked as a ſuſpicious character, and his 


CONFIDENCE impeached ; but if he 
| ſhould 


Robert, Mayor of Vancq, attended by Benier, Rec- 
tor of that Community. 
© Repreſentatives of the French People; I addreſs 
© you in the name of ſeven or eight hundred citizens, to 
* whom nothing remains but the aſhes of their habita- 
© tions and their fidelity to the Republic, and who for 
© their attachment to the Laws of their country, have 
© experienced the vengeance of the enemies of liberty, 
© On Monday the 24th of this month, (September) 
the municipality of Vancq; in the diſtrict of Vouſieres, 
© and department of Ardennes, received an order in 
the name of the ci-devant Marechal de Broglio, com- 
* manding a body of emigrants, whoſe head quarters 
© were then at Vouſicres, to ſupply his army with pro- 
© viſions, which being refuſed by the municipality, fire 
© was ſet to the village, and in a moment the blaze con- 
© ſumed our whole crop, both of wheat and barley, with 
6 our barns, ſtables, horſes, and nearly two hundred 
© houſes, with the church, were alſo deſtroyed. Their 
© rage was not yet ſatisfied. They maſſacred without 
© diſtinftion, old men, women, and children: they | 
© prevented a mother from entering her dwelling, to 
© ſave her three infants, who periſhed in the flames. 
© They offered a pardon to any perſon who would 
deliver up myſelf and the rector; but by a road un- 
$ known to them, we found means to eſcape. The 
* emigrants] 
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ſhould be ſtill more imprudent and daring ; 
if he ſhould preſume to doubt the policy, 
juſtice, or humanity of the war in which 
his country 1s now engaged, to call in queſ- 
tion its expediency or neceſſity, or to ex- 
preſs a belief, on the ground of evidence or 
facts, that it really was the deſire, as moſt 
certainly it was the intereſt of France 
to preſerve peace with us; then he has 
reached the ultimatum of political hereſy, 
and ſtands a fair chance of being de- 
nounced to Mr. R—vyes, and by him, to 
hats attorney g-n-r- l, as a traitor and a rebel. 
Alas ! the generality of mankind are go- 
verned more by antient abuſes, or local pre- 


judices 


© emigrants ſatiated with carnage, and covered with the 
© blood of their countrymen, at length retired; but they 
© tied to the tails of their horſes, ſeveral of the inhabi- 
< tants, whom they dragged away as a trophy of their 
© inhuman triumph. We requeſt an aid of fifty thou- 
< fandlivres to relieve the preſent wants of our commu- 
© nity, as the loſs we have ſuſtained, is eſtimated at 
more than five hundred thouſand livres. 

On a motion from Le Croix, the ſum was decreed. 
On the ſcore of cruelty, it would far better become us 
to be ſilent. 
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judices, than by reaſon or conviction ; far 
more in the habit of talking than of think- 
ing, and in this corrupted channel, opinion 
flows at preſent with greater violence than 
at any former period. 

In all ſocieties, it is the ignorant or pre- 
judiced, that form the great majority, and 
when their rulers are wicked, it is ſociety 
that ſuffers. Folly and vice triumph only 
for a moment, they are quickly detected, 
but they unfortunately leave a durable im- 
preſſion behind them. Credulity is the ſure 
victim of intereſt and ambition. The tor- 
rent however rages too fierce to laſt, when 
it ceaſes, Engliſhmen will have only to be- 
wail its fatal effects, and curſe the authors 
of this deluſion. 


Our national character has undergone an 
entire revolution, ſtill more degenerate in 
politics than in morals; vice in one ſyſtem 
naturally infects the other. The ſage cau- 
tion, the watchful jealouſy of our anceſtors, 
reſpecting the leaſt encroachments on po- 


pular 
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pular rights, are now converted into IM- 
PLICIT CONFIDENCE in the wiſdom 
and virtue of miniſters of ſtate, who in 
grateful requital, avail thetnſelves of it, as 
an engine to increaſe the prerogative of the 
crown, by which they think to ſtrengthen 
their own authority. 


Louis XIV. was held an arbitrary mo- 
narch. The noble qualities that adorn the 
character of George III. may poſſibly be a 
guarantee to his ſubjects, againſt any im- 
mediate exerciſe of deſpotiſm; yet were 
it not for that guarantee, ſtrengthened by 
our CONFIDENCE in his wiſdom and 
virtue, to prevent any abuſe of them by his 
miniſters, can it be ſaid that the enormous 
additional powers unknown to our conſti- 
tution, lately granted to the crown, al- 
though a few years ago, declared by a ſo- 
lemn vote of Parliament, to have increaſed 
and that they ought to be diminiſhed, bear 
the leaſt analogy with the original ſpirit of 
'2 government, whoſe peculiar excellence 
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we are for ever told is LIBERTY V. 
That they do not render the prerogative of 
a king of England as formidable, as that 
ehjoyed by the former tyrant, and which, in 
the hands of a prince leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
moderation and indifference to power, than 
George III. might expoſe his ſubje&s to 
the moſt odious and abominable tyranny, 


In virtue of this CONFIDENCE, mi- 
niſters will not now hear of any attempt to 
innovate on the part of their opponents; 
it ſeems rather their own object, as in the 
courſe of this work we ſhall prove, to de- 
ſtroy ; yet in !proportion as they mutilate 
and deface the beautiful ſyſtem of their 
affected idolatry, in contempt of what is 
called the fundamental laws of the land, 
they are implacable in proſecution of thoſe 


* Perſons of a ſcepticat-turn of mind may probably 
waver from this opinion, when they conſider the nature 
of ſome recent proclamations, and eſpecially when they 
analize the poſſible conſequences of two modern acts 
of Parliament, diſtinguiſhed under the title of © Alien 
Bill and Bill to prevent Traiterous Correſpondence. 
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who avow the deſire, or enforce the neceſ- 
ſity of repairing the mouldering edifice, and 
of defending it againſt their parricidal ſtrokes, 
by a ſtrange fatality, IMPLICIT CONFI. 
DENCE ſeems to increaſe with public ca · 
lamity, miniſterial corruption, an. com · 
mereial misfortunes. fy? 


Time was, when a candidate for popular 
ſuffrage, grounded his pretenſion on popu- 
tar ſervices ; on a rooted attachment to the 
generous cauſe of liberty; but amidſt the 
delirium that now rages, he finds his ſureſt 
paſſport to public favour, in declarations 
of unlimited confidence in the ſervants of 
the crown, as the genuine organs of the 
nation's intereſt, of the nation's happinek “. * 

To 


* When the illufion is over, it will be recollefted 
with wonder, that in the year 1793, at an election for 
deputy to ſerve in Parliament for the city of London, 
the ſucceſsful candidate in every hand-bill circulated in 
bis bebalf, built alTbope of ſucces on the virtue of hav» 
ing uniformly ſupparted for thirty years together, all the 
different miniſters of the crown, If it be fo ; if there 
de a mans ſo vile a tool te intereſt or prejudice, as to 
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Fo alley this fever, and to deſtroy the 

domittion of political ſuperſtition, which 
this fatal confidence is . 
— 1 r g you object. 


He wht cldighten his fellow citizens 
hits a rational and dignified fenſe of theit 
dyn felicity and importance; fo far from 
being a leveller, he would belie Mr. B-ke's 
indecent barbarous deſcription, and exalt 
chem far above the brutifh nature of ſwine; 
He would prove to their conviftion the ar- 
rogant claims of artificial diſtinctions, the 
wvatlity of titled grandeur ; he would en- 
forte the glaring preſumption and ſelfiſh 
nature of thoſe who labour to ſupport them. 
He depreciates the crufades and madieſs of 
war, and would expoſe in faithful colours 
the jefuitical tricks, the impudent falſchoods 
and far-fetched alarms, that have been 
eternally employed to cajole them into it. 

i II 
8 that quagmire of deprayity and 
corr uption, it is fair to uſe a French hes. 
"XR 
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Va tres mauvais ſujet. 
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He would fain infuſe into the marble hear ts 


of thoſe haughty grandees, who revel in 
their marble palaces, who fleep in their beds 
of down,. a drop of pity for poor outcaſts of 
the ſame ſpecies with themſelves, dragging 
a cruel exiſtence in the claycold huts: of 
penury and I deſpair. _ _ Senſible of the exor- 
bitant price annexed to all the neceſſary 
articles of life, the natural inevitable reſult 
of our battles, our courts, our fine military 
eſtabliſhments, &c. &c. &c. precluding 
poverty from the ſmalleſt ſhare in its com- 
forts, he dreads a calamity that muſt ſink 
them ſtill deeper in the gulph. He would 
awaken his countrymen from their infatu- 
and humanity into their ſouls, knowing the 
mercileſs policy of a weak unprincipled ad- 
miniſtration to ſeize every advantage, to 
perſevere in any error however ſanguinary 
or fatal on a general ſcale, if they deem it 
likely to enlarge their own influence, to 
diſtract the public mind, or draw off its at- 
tention from thoſe neceſſary objects of na- 
tional reform, on which ere long, it ſeem- 
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ed ſtedfaſtly fixed, and which, if liberally 
and unequivocally accompliſhed, 'they were 
aware might put an end to that omnipo- 
tence they had ſo long enjoyed, and fo out- 
rageouſly abuſed, by deducting from their 
vile monopoly (a ſcandal and abomination 
to themſelves; as widening the ſphere of 
adyerſity), and reſtoring to the popular 
balance, ſome of theſe juſt conſtitutional 
privileges, which many of themſelves once 
acknowledged, to have been moſt _ 
! ravithed from it. | 


* * times like theſe, when the-human fa- 
cultics have been rouzed from their long 
lethargy by the efforts of patriotiſm and 
philoſophy, it is the peculiar duty of 

, as we have already obſerved, 
in proportion to the means we poſſeſs, to 
diſſeminate the principles of reaſon and 
juſtice. The cauſe of juſtice is the cauſe 
of humanity. It calls for all our affection 
and zeal, as it embraces the happineſs of 
us all. In this attempt, it becomes us not 
to be diſcouraged by the oppoſition and dif- 
ficulties that we ſhall experience from miſ- 
taken 
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taken men. It is their imaginary intervſt 
which prompts them to blacken a cauſe 
that is all juſtice and benignity, and their 
exertions have hitherto impeded its fac- 
cels. The increafing advocates of 
ſhould ore riſe in that efforts to over- 
dome this obſtacle. Superior to danger, 
let us ſhatpen our intellectual fword, and 
add to the general ſtock of knowledge. 
When the cauſes exiſting in evil govern- 
ments, which have fo long retarded its pro- 
greſs, and obſtructed the path to that hap» 
pineſs and dignity, of which our nature is 
ſhudder at the injuſtice to which they have 
ſo long ſubmitted. They will diſcover the 
fallacy of artificial diftinftions, and deſtroy 
the cruelty: of that fatal monſtrous depra- 
"vaty, under which one claſs of the com- 
munity: has often knguiſhed in vain for the 
putrified offals rejected from the tables of 
another; while the great themſelves have, 
at the fame time, wallowed in every ſuper- 
fluous lutury, which, fo far from adding 
either to their Virtus or felicity, ſerved only 
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to banks and corrupt their hearts, Let 
us then ſteer our courſe by the rudder of 
truth. Under her direction the journey 
may be long, and thorns may be planted in 


the way, but with perſeyerance we ſhall 
be ſure at length to reach the happy haven 
of our hopes. 


Much certainly of future cranquillity or 
diſorder araongſt mankind depends on the 
conduct of thoſe privileged orders, which 
now appear ſo inveterate and malignant 
againſt any attempt of philoſophical reform, 
They realize the obſervation, that no prin- 
ciple in nature is ſo powerful as that pri 
de corps, that ardour to aggrandize them 
ſelves, which would engroſs and confing 
the operations of philanthropy within ons 
narrow miſerable circle, and which tends 
to diſtinguiſh and divide objects, whieh 
unrverſal laws have indiſſolubly united. 


+ Thus it appears, that of all impulſgs 
to a miſerable ſelf- intereſted conduct, 
thoſe afforded by monarchy and ariſtocracy 


© are 
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© are the greateſt'® ;” but it is labour in 


vain to contend with truth. It is like 
ſtriving with a mortal hand to arreſt the 
progreſs of the ſea. The wiſeſt policy would 
be conceſſion. It was the opinion of Fe- 
nelon, who was himſelf the preceptor of 
princes, that princes were the moſt un- 
happy and moſt miſguided of human be- 
' Ings. | Les plus malheureux & les plus 
© aveugles de tous les hommes f. Princes 
may have virtuous propenſities, but they 
are milled by flatterers and paraſites, who 
oppoſe the indulgence of them. It never 
can be the true intereſt of one man, or any 
particular body of men, to reſiſt a ſyſtem 
of reaſon and equity, which naturally 
implies the intereſt of all. The man 
who would urge the neceſſity of thoſe 
ſcenes of miſery that exiſt amongſt us, 
ariſing from that monſtrous — in- 
equality of condition, ſpringing from bad 


governments (for to no other reſource can 
it poſſibly be attributed), is a miſanthropiſt 


Godwin concerning Political Juſtice, 
+ Telemaque, livre xiii. 


. 
of the moſt odious caſt. When we recol- 
lect the horrible ſtory which defiles the hiſ- 
torical page, the civil and foreign wars 
which it relates, the bloody ſcenes which 
the jgalouſy and hatred naturally reſulting 


from the diſcord of claſhing intereſts in 
the community, from partial immunities in 
everlaſting warfare with general good, 
have produced, can it be faid, that it is not 
high time to cloſe this hiſtory of calamity ? 
The queſtion of truth is now at iſſue. If 
they will not go over to the ſtandard of po- 
litical juſtice, let the advocates of ariſto- 
cracy temporize, at leaſt, with an enemy, 
whom it will never be in their power 
eventually to overcome. The wreck of 
monopoly and popular ſuperſtition cannot 
be far diſtant, now that the ſource of en- 
quiry is opened. The powers of deluſion 
are, however, at this period, triumphant ; 
but if the rulers of nations are wiſe, they wall 
not thence confide in a raſh ſecurity : they 
oughtnot to build with toomuch faith onthe 
conduct of many wiſe and enlightened men 
belonging to their own order, who look to 

I truth, 
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truth, with anxious ſolicitude, but who 
dare not explore it, and whoſe timidity 
and want of firmneſs ſerve to increaſe 
their imagined ſafety. Let them alſo 
not . count, too much on their own re- 
tainers and numerous dependants. They 
are men, and cannot be dead to their 
own intereſt. Their attachment is to 
be relied on as long as they conceive it of 
advantage to themſelves. The inſtant the 
winds ſhifts, the ſame intereſt will enliſt 
them on the enemy's fide. It is now a 
time to carry home conviction to the breaſt 
of our opponents, to paint in ſtrong co- 
lours the infamy of being regarded by an 
enlightened poſterity as the unrelenting 
enemies of juſtice and philanthropy, as 
ſtrangling truth and the regenerated happi- 
nets of mankind, in order to eternize the 
reign of general corruption and misfortune. 


As friends to humanity, let us proceed 
to vindicate her rights, 400 to illuſtrate the 
barbarous evils by which ſhe has been for 
ever perſecuted. 


Of 
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Of all the calamities that have ſcourged 
mankind, war is the moſt dreadful ; yet, 
as it adds "ſplendour and prerogative to 
courts, the miſeries of mankind have not 
been conſidered as a counterbalance agaihſt 
them. The rights of ſovereigns vibrate 
in our ears, but the wrongs of nations paſs 
unnoticed. Hence, Europe is now again 
in arms; and its inhabitants betrayed, 
through the falſeſt medium, to thed their 
blood in defence of an unnatural cauſe, 
which mulitates againſt their own beſt and 
deareſt intereſts. 


- 


It is impoſſible, we believe, to produce. 
one war in the hiſtory. of mankind, that 
did not in ſome way originate in thoſe * 
three great monopohes, prieſthood, mo- 
che. and ariſtocracy. It is impoſlible, 
— — 
in the whole catalogue, to produce a ſingle 
example where the people have not been 


the eventual ſufferers. 


The deareſt intereſts of mankind are ſa- 
crificed ; all the kindred feelings of nature 


are tortured in war. The burthens al- 
1 2 wars 
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ways preſs moſt heavily on thoſe the leaſt 
able to ſupport them. It therefore ſeems 
aſtoniſhing, upon firſt recollection, that 
mankind ſhould ſubſcribe with ſo much 
facility to their own miſery ; but the won- 
der ceaſes, when we conſider the uncom- 
mon pains that are taken to keep them in 
the profoundeſt ignorance, to play upon 
their paſſions, to ſoothe their vanity, and 
to dazzle their ſenſes by a magnificent diſ- 
play of thoſe gaudy trappings and pagean- 
tries, which always march in the train of 
military operations. 


Whenever the omnipotence of courts is 
attacked, it is their conſtant practice toencou- 
rage the cheat, and to feed this ſyſtem of ge- 
neral calamity ; but the day of reckoning 
may come, when the proud ſtateſman ſhall 
be taught humanity, and learn to acknow- 


legde and reſpect the RIGHTS OF MAN. 


It has been already obſerved, that the 
moſt ſucceſsful war ever waged, although 
it might gratify the envy or rapacity of 
| courts, 
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courts, never yet failed to aggravate the 


load of public miſery, both on the victor 
and the vanquiſhed. 


Sir John Pringle, in his very accurate 
account of the diſeaſes of an army engaged 
in war, ſhews, that the annual loſs of men 
in the campaigns, during which he was 
phyſician to the army, was one out of 
ſeventeen, beſides thoſe who died in battle 
or of their wounds ; but the proportion of 
natural deaths amongſt the ſeamen is far 
greater ; and when the cauſes which lead 
to the termination of wars are conſidered, 
the patience of philoſophy can no longer 
brook the barbarous outrage committed on 
humanity. 


* Theſe cauſes are want of proviſion, 
* want of men, and want of money. 
* When the youth of a country go to war, 
© the fields remain uncultivated, and con- 
* ſequently yield little food. When every 
private family has loſt a ſon or a brother, 
* levies are no longer to be made without 


difficulty; 
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difficulty; and when the public trea- 


* ſures are given away to men who return 
* nothing to the public in exchange, and, 
by the loſs of their induſtry and labour, 
take away a great deal from it, the treaſury 
F exhauſted. During the war, previous to 
the peace of Ryſwick, the price of corn 
* was double, and in Scotland quadruple its 
* ordinary rate; and in one of the vears 
pending that war, eighty thoufand perſons 
died of WANT in the laſt of thoſe coun- 
tries *. Thus, after the wealth of a na- 
tion has been exhauſted, and its natives 
deſtroyed, peace is only reſtored when 
War is TJonger practicable or poſſible, for 
want of thoſe reſources. 


In the laſt German war, which begun 
in 1756 and ended in 1762, twenty bat- 
tles were fought, and two hundred thou- 
ſand ſoldiers were ſlain, when, after all 
that infernal havock, it was coolly deter- 
mined that things ſhould remain pre- 


* Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
22 
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ciſely as they were at the beginning of 


the war. 


In the war with our late colonies, for 
the juſt and honourable purpoſe of coercing 
America to the obedience of a Britiſh Par- 
liament, in which ſhe was not repreſented, 
our coffers were emptied of one hundred 
milhons of the public money, and our 


ifland depopulated of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſoldiers. 


Nevertheleſs, ſuch dear-bought experi- 
ence has not cured the evil ; the mote is 
not yet extracted; nations march volun- 
tarily to the butchery, to fight the battles 
of courts, with as much apparent ardour as 
if they were really braving death for the pre- 
ſervation of their own liberties, or for relief 
from thoſe intolerable burthens by which 
they are oppreſſed, that by the ſtrangeſt 
fatality they are {till ſhedding their blood 
to increaſe and perpetuate. 


To 


11 


To feed this deluſion is now more than 
ever the policy of ariſtocratic governments. 
When a great empire, after having groaned 
for many ages under the vileſt ſlavery, 
goaded by the ſtripes, at length was rouz- 
ed to break its chains, and opened a vein 
of knowledge, renouncing wars, and in- 
viting the world to accept the olive- branch 
of peace *, expoſing the frauds and cruelty 
by which mankind had been 1o long abuſed 
and maſſacred; it then became a main 
point with thoſe governments to employ 
all their art and refources to undermine the 
pacific ſyſtem, and to. ſupport that mur- 
derous engine by which they themſelves 
were ſupported. The {ſplendor of palaces 
would have been eclipſed, and the forces 
of corruption endangered, by the ſuppreſ- 
ſion or reduction of military eſtabliſh- 
ments. National exchequers were therefore 
drained, and employed againſt the national 
intereſt, to foment treaſon and rebellion 


* LaConſicution Francoiſe renonce à entrepren- 
dre aucune guerre dans la vue de faire des conquetes. 
La Conſtitution Francoiſe, Titre vi. art. 1. 


amongſt 


AE! 


amongſt a people that panted for peace, 
which, alas! they were not permitted to 
enjoy, and who were ſtruggling in the general 
cauſe of human happineſs *; tobribe citizens 


to 


* It is now the fashion amongſt many, who with 
affected candour, wish to appear in the amiable charac- 
ter of Moderes, to commend the proceedings of the 
French Conſtituent Aſſembly, as a cover to their 
own inveteracy againſt the preſent government; but 
when that aſſembly decreed in the conſtitutional code 
a renunciation of offenſive war, it may be aſked, if 
any one ſtep was then taken by other powers to gin 
them dawn to that pacific diſpoſition, or if the leaſt 
deſire was expreſſed of co-operating with them in 
eſtablisghment of it? If, on the contrary, every pro- 
vocation, inſult, and outrage were not offered to make 
them abandon the principle? if even then, almoſt 
every court in Europe did not, on that account, re- 
gard them with jealouſy, alarm, and hatred ? if the 
hireling B—ke, who thence was honoured with the 
heart-felt acknowledgments of the moſt amiable ſove- 
reign in Chriſtendom, did not pour forth all his gall 
againſt them? if the object of thoſe courts has nat 
been uniform, through all the ſtages of the revolu- 
tion, to impede its progreſs, to create rebellion and 
maſlacres in France, and then alledge thoſe horrors as 
a pretext for all civilized governments to unite in one 
common cauſe againſt a race of lawleſs uſurpers, whoſe, 


K original 
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to turn traitors to their country, in order 
to [perpetuate their own favourite partial 
ſyſtem, by which one claſs of men, for ſuch 
a ſucceſſion of ages, had been enabled to 
tyrannize with impunity over the other *. 
Our rulers have at laſt taken off the maſk, 
and as a guard and ſecurity to themſelves, 


emboldened by the preſent popular infa- 
tuation, have involved the country in this 


fatal conſpiracy ; but the means adopted 


original and unpardonable crime conhſted in having 
afforded an example fatal to the over- ſtretched prero- 
gative of kings, and whoſe ſubſequent misfortune it 
was to be eternally harraſſed by their ingenious and 
royal contrivances to prevent them from indulging 
that preſumptuous and unwarrantable arrogance which 
claimed a right to legiſlate for themſelves, 

Here we have a brief epitome of the fair dealing, 
the ingenudus open practice and humanity of courts, 

* To this hour, all over the continent of Germany 
the vaſſal is conſtrained to devote five days out of fix 
to the gratuitous labour of his lord. On the ſixth, if 
agreeable, he is free to work for himſelf, In France, 
before the revolution, the ſame feudal ſyſtem obtained. 
Who then can wonder at this royal conf racy, to 


Pen and to punish ſuch an unnatural ſacriligious 


revolt? 


for 
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for ſafety, ſometimes prove thoſe of de- 
ſtruction. Like the cruelly ingenious ar- 
tiſt, who labouring with zeal and refine- 
ment to glut the barbarous rage of the ty- 
rant Phalaris, was the firſt who periſhed 
in the fiery flanks of the brazen bull he had 
invented, they alſo may be caught in their 
own toils. 


* Quos necis artifices, arte perire ſua.” 


Every man who has a ſoul to feel for the 
felicity or miſery of his fellow creatures, 
muſt deplore the indifference with which 
at all times they have been ſeduced to but- 
cher each other : that they ſhould be ever 
impoſed on by ſuch nonſenfical deluſive 


gibberiſh, as the dignity of the crown, the 
Tory of our arms, the rights of — 
&c. &c. &c. under ſuch mockery, to fight 
againſt their own deareſt intereſts, and to 


inflict on themſelves endleſs and horrible 
calamities. 


K 2 The 


1 
The fraudulent pretexts that betray na- 


tions into war are as flimzy and con- 


temptible as the conſequences are ever 
fatal. ; 


Sotnetitnes it originates in the rapacity or 
ambition of princes, who never think they 
have people or territory enough to govern ; 
ſometimes in the profligacy of miniſters 
who engage their country in war,, with a 
view to divert public clamour from their 
evil adminiſtration. 


Difference in opinion hath alſo coſt many 
million of lives; it is held a very juſti- 
fable cauſe of war, to invade a country 
after its inhabitants have been plagued by 
famine, ſcourged by peſtilence, or embroil- 
ed by fattion among ft themſelves. 


© If a prince ſends forces into a nation, 
where the natives are poor and ignorant, he 
may lawfully put half of them to death, 
and make flaves of the reſt, in order to ci- 


vilize 
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vilize and reduce them from their barba- 
rous way of living. Poor nations are hun- 
gry, and rich nations are proud, and pride 
and hunger will be ever at variance. For 
theſe weighty reaſons, the TRADE of a 
SOLDIER is conſidered the moſt ho- 
nourable of all others, becauſe a SOLDIER 
is HIRED to KILL in COLD BLOOD, 
as many of his FELLOW CREATURES 
who never injured him, as he poſſibly can“. 


There is likewiſe a kind of beggarly 
princes, not able to wage war of them- 

_ "Telves, "who hire out their troops to 
RICHER PRINCES for ſo much a day 

to each man, of which they receive about 
three-fourths to their own ſhare, and from 
this humane traffick, they derive the chief 
part of their maintenance. Such are thoſe 

in many northern parts of Europe ; amongſt 
whom our truſty and well-beloved couſin, 


Military ſervices are the duty of all citizens, but 
© ought to be the trade of none.” 
Machintoſh, Vindiciz Gallic, p. 240. 


the 


* 


. 
the L—dg—ve of H—ſſe C—f—l holds 
a very conſpicuous rank “*. 


What ſtupid barbarous infatuation that 
can reconcile men to the deadly inſtruments 
and dreadful ravages of war ! Cannon, co- 
horus, muſquets, carbines, bayonets, piſtols, 
gunpowder, ſwords, retreats, attacks, un- 
dermines, countermines, bombardments, 
red-hot balls, ſea fights, ſhips ſunk with a 
thouſand men, twenty thouſand killed on 
each ſide, dying groans, limbs flying in the 
air, and to fill the climax of R-y-l valour, 
the mind may conceive a hundred men 
blown up at once in a ſiege, and as many 
in a ſhip, and the dead bodies dropping 
from the clouds, to the great diverſion of 


the ſpectators f. 


It would be impoſſible by the moſt la- 
boured argument, or impreſſive eloquence, 


There are alſo German EleQors who might be 
named, as having no kind of objection to this ſpecies 
of virtuous commerce. | 


-+ Gulliver's Travels, Part iv. Chap. v. 


ta 
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to expreſs more forcibly, the folly, madneſs, 
and havock of wars, than by the above 
plain unexaggerated deſcription of them. 
With war, including every variety of 
crime, and every act of deſtruction, we 
become gradually familar, under ſpecious 
terms, that are ſeldom examined, becauſe 
they are learned at an age when the mind 
is apt to retain whatever is impreſſed. Thus 
for example, when one man murders ano- 
ther to gratiſ nis luſt, or any violent im- 
pulſe of momentary paſſion, we ſhud- 
der ; but when one man murders, or by 
lus fiat, cauſes to be murdered thouſands, 
and ten thouſands, cities to be conſumed, 
and provinces deſtroyed, for the gratifica- 
tion of his vanity, pride, thirſt of con- 
gueſt, or revenge, we approve and ad- 
mire, we envy and applaud. 


If after having diſpaſſionately peruſed the 
preceding extract, the reader ſhall diſcover, 
that when the events it relates, haveoccurred 
in hiſtory, and of which, even now, ſenſilii- 
lity is tortured with daily ſimilar accounts, 

that 
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that he felt no emotion, no pity, no in- 
dignation, and that he acquieſced in wars, 
which reflection aſſures him, have been 
commenced only for-ſuch cauſes, and con- 
ducted on ſuch principles, let him not con- 
demn thoſe perſons, who anxious for the 
inſtruction and preſervation of their fellow 
creatures, would tear off the veil of a mur- 
derous prejudice, painting in native defor- 
mity, thoſe abominations by which they are 
made wretched, and thoſe arts by which 
they are deſtroyed. 


At this deſperate criſis, whereon revolves 
the fate of liberty or flavery, for generations 
to come, when Engliſhmen are expoſed to 
the general ſlaughter, under feigned hypo- 
cntical pretences, not a ſhadow of which 
now exiſts, pretences that heretofore bore 
no ſway, for when the Emperor Joſeph in 
the year 1786 attempted to open the river 
Scheldt, our treaty with the Dutch was not 
then deemed a matter of ſuch vaſt import- 
ance by the Britiſh cabinet, neither when 
of _ the Rights of Nations were really 
| and 


G 
and moſt outrageouſly violated by the pro- 
jected invaſion of France,“ were they then 
conſidered of ſufficient weight to break in 
on the miniſter's ſober plans of finance, by 
ciſturbing the peace of the kingdom; no, 
nor even now, when the virtuous triple 
alliance amidſt its warlike operations, have 
agreed by main force, on the partition of 
Poland; does ſuch an act of tyrannical ra- 
pacity, ſuch a daring infraction of natural 
Tights, alarm either his juſtice or huma- 
nity. Paſs the Rights of Nations; but 
when the jealouſy of c—ts was rouſed, 
when the ideal rights of ſovereigns were 
attacked, and the haughty creſt of tyranny 
was lowered, long before the execution of 
the unhappy Louis, then the whole gang 
was in immediate action; the common in- 
tereſt of them all was endangered; ſome 
acting under ambuſcade, their ſubjects not 
yet ripe, not worked up to the neceſſary 
pitch of warlike phrenzy, others, under leſs 


* Alas we ourſelves are at this inſtant embarked in 
a ſimilar undertaking. f 


I. reſtraint, 


1 


reſtraint, openly directing their attacks, but 
all their plans well digeſted and connected 
with each other, the blood of citizens was 
not weighed in the balance. At an awful 
period then like this, when the ear is al- 
moſt hourly ſtunned with the repetition of 
the bloody battles that have been fought, 
the towns which have been conſumed, the 
thouſands that have been ſlain, the gentle 
voice of charity and peace will be faintly 
heard. Let us however amidſt this uproar 
of confuſion, this wide waſte of ſlaughter and 
deſolation, recommend to our truly Chriſ- 
tian ſovereign, as the fountain of power and 
of mercy, who with his word might long ere 
now have conſtrained the bloodhounds of 
war to ſtop their inhuman career and lay 
the foundation of peace ; let us recommend 
to his benignant ſoul, the following extract 
from a ſermon of that gentle paſtor and or- 
thodox prelate the late Dr. Taylor. 


* As contrary as cruelty to mercy, tyran- 
ny to charity, is war and bloodſhed, to the 
meekneſs and beneficence of the Chriſtian 
religion, In the goſpel it is written, Our 

ſwords 


„ 
ſwords ſhall be turned into ploughſhares, 
and our ſpears into pruning hooks. I know 
that no tittle of God's ſpirit can return un- 
performed and ineffeQtual, and I am cer- 
tain that ſuch is the excellence of Chriſt's 
doctrines, that if earthly potentates would 
encourage ſuch doctrines, Chriſtians would 
never war with each other. 


To engrave ſtill deeper this moral and 
Chriſtian duty on his royal breaſt, let us in 
aid. of our argument tranſcribe the ſenti- 
ments of a more profane author, but whoſe 
philoſophy 1s, generally pure, and whoſe 
genius and philanthropy were on number- 
leſs occaſions, eminently and ſucceſsfully 


exerted. 


* God having endued man with a degree 
of reaſon, ſuperior to that of other animals; 
that reaſon ſhould be a ſecurity againſt his 
degrading himſelf to an imitation of them ; 
eſpecially as nature has not provided men 
with arms to murder each other, or with 


an inſtin& that reliſhes the taſte of human 
L 2 blood. 


—— 
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blood. Nevertheleſs, this ſavage cuſtom 
has ſo debaſed the original character of man, 
that two or three nations excepted, there 


are none which antient hiſtory does not 
deſcribe in a ſtate of conſtant warfare. * 


* The moſt determined paraſite will not 
deny that war drags always at its heels, 
peſtilence and famine, particularly if he has 
ever viſited the military hoſpitals in Ger- 
many, or paſled through certain yillages or 
towns, where ſome great mulitary diſcipli- 
narian, has had an opportunity of leaving 
his mark behind him. + 


* Doubtleſs, it is a godlike ſyſtem that 
deſolates whole provinces, demoliſhes their 
habitations, and on a computation of every 
hundred thouſand, actually deſtroys forty 
thouſand perſons. } 


Myriads of men arm and attack cach 
other, with more than mortal fury, with- 


Voltaire. Queſtions ſur PEncyclopediz. 
+ Ibid. ibid. 
7" out 
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out having the leaſt degree of intereſt in 
the diſpute; nay, even without know- 
ledge, or enquiry into the circumſtances 
of ut, * 


* What ſignify to me the boaſted virtues, 
* the piety, temperance, chaſtity of a 
* prince, while half a pound of lead, fired 
at the diſtance of fix hundred paces, by his 
order, ſhivers me to atoms, and that I die 
in the bloom of youth, in inexpreſſible 
torture, amidſt five or fix thouſand dying 
* victims——While my eyes opening for the 
* laſt time, behold my native town in 
flames, and the laſt ſounds that vibrate 
don my ear, are the piercing cries of wo- 
men and children expiring under its ruins; 
and all this, for the pretended advantage 
or glory of a man, whom we never knew, 
and probably never ſaw in our lives.“ f 


Let kings and princes, miniſters and 
eourtiers, contractors, commiſſaries, and 


* Ibid. + Ibid. 
the 
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the whole tribe of military butchers, chew 
on this philoſophy. Perhaps, they may 
diſcover as much virtue in it, as in a regu- 
lar attendance at church on Sundays, or in 
ordaining faſts and penances, deprecating 
vengeance from our national ſins. 


But all the perſuaſion of morals, philoſo- 
phy and religion, have no effect, when di- 
rected againſt the flinty hearts of intereſted, 
all graſping ſtateſmen, whoſe places and 
whoſe power, they imagine to depend on 
the calamity. 


The people however, tired out and ex- 
hauſted by an implacable perſeverance in 
error and ambition, eternal victims to the 
paſſions, vices, and caprice of others, enjoying 
ſcarcely the leaſt reſpite from the ſcourge 
of war, may at length be rouzed to point 
their vengeance againſt thoſe ſatellites, who 
have a vile intereſt in beguiling them blind- 
fold to deſtruction, through the mazes of 
fraud and miſrepreſentation, and whenever 
the period ſhall arrive, that the people at 


large are convinced of their dupery, of 
the 
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the perfidy, and abuſes which have brought 
on their ſufferings, and of the horrible ſtra- 
tagems by which their countrymen have 


been beguiled and led to death, that pe- 
riod muſt be fatal to their betrayers. 


Experience 1s an infallible monitor, and 


hence miniſters might draw a moſt falu- 
tary caution. 


Here might our governors and their ſy- 
cophants read an inſtructive leſſon; not to 
build with too great ſecurity, on the tran- 
ſitory tempeſt, their conjuration has raiſed. 
If their raſnneſs was not too headſtrong and 
incorrigible for reſtraint, the page of hiſ- 
tory might alſo learn' them, not to repoſe 
too unlimited faith; not to indulge their 
hopes beyond all bounds of diſcretion, in 
the dreadful anarchy that is now ſaid to pre- 
vail, and which all their arts, their reſources 
and treaſures are exhauſted to nurſe and 
foment in France. It would inſtruct them 

that ancient Greece with only a handful of 
men, defended her territories againſt three . 
million of invaders. Plutarch would in- 


form 
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form them, that at the very period, when 


SyMla and Marius were carrying on their 
proſcriptions without mercy, againſt their 


countrymen ; even, while one half of the 
Roman people were maſſacreing the other, 
it was even then, that they wiumphied over 
the whole race of kings. Amidſt the rage 
of civil diſcord and tumult, that diſtracted 
the Republic, from the proſcriptions of 
Sylla, till the battle of Actium, in that in- 
terval, Rome conquered Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt, Syria, all Aſia Minor, and Greece. 
This example was not long fince, and is 
ſtill in a great degree moſt pointedly appli- 
cable to the ſtate of Great Britain, and in- 


deed of the greateſt part of Europe, in their 
relation to France, and if paſſion did not 


govern, paramount over principle, 1 in tho 


Preaſt of our maſters, leaving juſtice an and 
Humanity intirely out of the queſtion ; if 


e deſirium of the moment did not blind 
them againſt their eventual intereſt, it 
: would: teach them diffidence and modera- 
tion, and enforce the policy and wifdom of 
not driving events to the laſt extremity, 


But alas ! they appear inſenfible to danger, 
; Having 
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Having embarked the people, on an ocean, 
apparently calm and ferene, they are not 
aware of the rocks and ſhoals by which it 
is ſurrounded: the devouring havock of 
war diſturbs not their immediate tranquil» 
lity ; ſafe as they imagine themſelves with- 
in port, they enjoy the ſtorm, nor will 
they relent, till torrents of blood have 
again been fluiced ; millions of trea- 
fure again confumed, till liberty has re- 
ceived her mortal wound, or they them- 
ſelves lie buried in the gulph. They have 
atchieved a_temporary conque eſt_ouer-the 
reaſon of their countrymen, Our misfor- 
tunes on the continent are ſtudiouſly con- 
cealed. Freſh victims are almoſt weekly 
embarked for the ſlaughter; error and in- 
fatuation are all alive; truſting to the 
phrenzy, they have ſet their all upon a caſt 
reſolved to ſtand the hazard of the die. 


In holding this language, the probing 
language of truth, the author will incur 
the hatred, and poſſibly the perſecution of 
all tyrants, who, agreeably with their uni- 
form practice, knowing the impoffibility to 


M refuts, 
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refute, may reſolve to puniſh it. Butheis not 
of that caſt to conſult the narrow maxims 
of ſelfiſh prudence, when oppoſed to the 
dictates of his own conſcience. Anxious to 
enlighten his countrymen, he will never 
proſtitute his pen, to prop the baſeneſs of 
hard-hearted grandeur, to depreciate the 
generous cauſe of liberty ; nor will he ever 
vouchſafe to court the inſidious ſmiles of 
fortune, or of power, by a ſacrifice of his 
opinions or his principles. 


To flatter the inſenſibility, to applaud 
the uſurpations of Privileged unpoſtors, de- 
rogating from the fair and common ſtack 
of human nature; to preach the doctrine 
of courts, to enter into all their ſelfiſh 
views and diſtinct advantages; to flatter 
their odious vices, and to ſooth their pride; 
to join in the hue and cry they excite, 
in order to increafe popular delirium, at 
the expence of common ſenſe and com- 
mon honeſty, and eternally to admire the 
heterogeneous beauties, the unparagoned 
excellence of a ſyſtem, the conſtant abuſe of 
which; they find ſo propitious to their all 


graſping 
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graſping deſires, their unfeeling luxuries, 
and on which abuſe, their monopoly de- 
pends, is what they require from every 
perſon, who ſhall preſume to ſpeak or write 
en political ſubjects, under dread, if they 
deviate from this rule, of the anathemas of 
government, the > torture of law, and the 
perſecution of power.“ 


* 


He 


* The diſintereſted patriotic ſociety at the Crown 
and Anchor, ſelf-created as it were, to render the har- 
monious diſcord ſtill more ſtriking, into a fourth depart - 
ment in the ſ—te, conſiſting of placemen and penſioners, 
pariſh officers, and police magiſtrates, and other equally 
independent friends of the C—t, arrogating to them- 
ſelves the conſtitutional juriſdiction of licenſing the 
preſs, denounce to the S-c-t-ry of S—te, or to their 
Att—n— G-n-r-), all publications that do not exactly 
quadrate with thoſe doctrines, which it is their duty 
and zntereft to promulgate; and the mode that they 
adopt, in order to enforce theſe truths, cannot be ap- 
plauded with more gratitude than it deſerves, and 
which in juſtice, it muſt be acknowledged, hitherto 
to have received. They publiſh their own doctrines, 
as OR THODOMX, as LAW, although aſſerting the 
antient and once exploded-maxim in England, of PAS- 
SIVE OBEDIENCE and DIVINE RIGHT, and 
therefore repugnant to the ſpirit of KING WIL- 

a: LIAM's GLORIOUS and IMMORTAL REVO- 
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He ventures to brave all theſe dangers 


from a rational and profound conviction in 
the 


LUTION, which notwithſtanding, they profeſs to. 
revere, as the baſis of their political creed, aud they 
circulate theſe loyal pamphlets of their applauſe, with 
-a zeal and expence, (doubtleſs at their own charge) that 
reflect infinite honour on their liberality ; while at the 
ſame time their candour is equally admitable, proſccut- 
ing every bookſeller, printer, or hawker, who is dar- 
ing, or ignorant enough, to publiſh doctrines militat- 
ing againſt their own. Audi alteram partem, was 
formerly reckoned an eſſential principle, or rather an 
integral part of argumentative diſcuſſion, indiſpenſibly 
re quiſite to the d:ſcovery of truth; but this worthy aſ- 
ſociation not finding it convenient © their patriotic 
views, have laid it aſide left it might enlighten and 
' raiſe the ſwiniſh multitude, above the level of their 
native ignorance, and thence, they have prohibited all 
books, whoſe doctrines do not tally with thoſe pro- 
tected by themſelves, under the moſt terrible penalties 
of fine, pillory, and impriſonment. From this juſt, 
prudeat, and conſtitutional monopoly, by which, pub- 
[licans are alſo inſtructed in their duty: what new(- 
papers they muſt allow their cuſtomers to read, what 
"converſation they are permitted to hold, COMMON 
'SENSE, TRUTH, and the RIGHTS of MAN are 
baniſhed frem our houſes, and the LORD's ANOINT- 

E ſubſt ituted in their pace. 
What a conſummate politician i is JOHN BULT,, 
happy in his implicit confidence, always in the right box, 
Well 
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the truth, juſtice, and beneficial tendeney 
of his theory, and while he points his juſt 


Well indeed may he rejoice, when now as a recom- 
penſe for the ſurrender of COMMON SENSE and 
the RIGHTS of MAN, he gains in exchange, the 
immediate and tutelary protection of the LORD's 
ANOINTED, G——e III. But to be ſerious, per- 
ſecution of opinions is always ineffectual, and ſome- 
times dangerous. Attempts to modify the mind of one 
perſon, agreeably with the fancy or caprice of another, 
muſt be ever vain and nugatory. Perſecute or torture 
truth as you will, it will in the end prevail. The capital 
crimes of two Britiſh martyrs, Ridley and Latimer, 
conſiſted in circulating Engliſh Bibles, and when for 
this abominable hereſy, theſe two champions of proteſ- 
tantiſm were burnt at Oxford, one of them exhorted 
the other as follows : © Brother, be of good comfart, 
© our perſecutors will be diſappointed, for our ſuffer- 
© ings will lead men to enquire into that, for de 
© ſuffered, and this fire will light ſuch a candle in Eng 

land, as I truſt in God's Grace, will never ' be extin- 

£ oviſhed,” . 


+ It is needleſs to obſerve, that Popery was very ſoon 
afterward deſtroyed in Britain, that the Bible ſtill con- 
tinues to be read in Engliſh in all our churches, and 
that the religion of thoſe two inflexible ne js 
{till our national faith. 


Perſecution is and ever will be the * * = 
olf enthuſiaſm. 
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ſeverity againſt the infamous deluſions, the 
batter oppreſſions that are notorious amongſt 
us, his gall overflows againſt the unconſei- 
onable all graſping minions who thrive upon 
them, who are now every where denounc- 
ing Bella, horrida Bella, exulting in the 
maſſacre of myriads of Frenchmen, nor 
even feeling a pang for the loſs of their own 
countrymen, that have already periſhed, 
and that may periſh, their only object being 
concealment, hoping thereby to enjoy a fu- 
ture uninterrupted ſecurity in their mono- 
poly, from thoſe dire alarms, by which their 
coward hearts have of late been ſcared. 


He dares at the riſque of utter ruin, to 
withſtand the fury of heated prejudice, and 
irritated paſſion: to brave the clamour of 
vulgar abuſe, and the far more tremendous 
perils of legal vengeance, Undiſmayed by 
the terror of example, held out by ſo many 
of his injured and unfortunate fellow citi- 
zens, now languiſhing in gaol, torn from 
their families, unprotected, many of them 
expoſed to the hardeſt penalties of want, 
deprived of liberty, loſt to ſociety, ruined 

15 | m 
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in their trades, for having laboured in their 
vocation, unconſcious of offence, he ſtill 
aſſerts tlie natural independent empire of 
the human mind, proving that courts and 
their creatures can be the only gainers by 
this difaſtrous war, that it muſt inflict end- 
leſs calamity on the people at large, and 
from a perſuaſion that his tenets are found- 
£d « on charity and truth, it can be no un- 
generous effort on his part, to ſtrive to en- 
force them, and infamous would it be to 
abandon his legitimate inheritance, eſpe- 
cially as a Briton, born in a nation for ever 
boaſting its freedom, to combat the infernal 
maxims that ſtrike at the natural, beſt, in- 


alienable charter of man. 


In the barbarous age of Attila, or when 
the Danes invaded this iſland, war was fa- 
miliar, it was ingrafted on the general ſyſ- 
tem; civilization had made no improve- 
ments, and the bleſſings of peace rarely 
enjoyed, were very imperfectly underſtood; 
but now, under a philoſophic and merciful 
Feet, whoſe reign, owing to evil 

coun- 
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counſellors, had been already too much 
ſtained by the maſſacres of war, it might 
ave been preſumed that the rage of blood 
had bad its fill ; that inſtead of plunging 
deeper into thoſe horrors, the remainder of 
his days would have been devoted to the 
bleſſed functions of charity and peace ;—to 
perſonal ſacrifices, which his overflowing 
| treaſures can abundantly afford, to the al- 
leviation of his peoples burthens, and that 
he would have ſtood forth a god-like me- 


diator to quell the vengeance of fierce in- 


exorable tyrants, and check them in their 


wild lawleſs career of rapine, blood, and 
dev aſtation. 


Theſe are the offices of true religion, the 
heartcheering delights of a patriot prince, 
whoſe tender heart bleeds for the loſs of 
every ſoldier or ſailor that periſhes in his bat- 
tles, miſerable victim, ignorant of the cauſe 
for which he ſuffers, and it is fair to hope, 
that at length, indulging his own natural 
benevolent propenſities, he will avail 
himſelf of the immenſe advantages, his 
2 | elevated 
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elevated ſtation and peculiarly fortunate cir- 
cumſtances afford, to annihilate a ſanguin- 
ary ſyſtem under the malignant planet of 
which, ſince his acceſſion to empire, mil- 
lions have been already facrificed in India 
and America; to exterminate the deſolat- 
ing principles of offenſive war, and that he 
will cordially enliſt on the fide of huma- 
nity, to deſtroy that ſtalking horſe of 


ſlaughter, which now again lays waſte the 
world. 


© Oh blind to think that cruel war 

Can pleaſe the prince of peace, 
© He who erects his altar in the heart, 

© Abhors the ſacrifice of human blood, 

© And all the mad ambition of that zeal 

© Which deſolates the world he died to ſave.“ 


Such we repeat are the ſentiments philo- 
ſophy and religion inſpire, but unfortun- 
ately, in this age, ſimilar doctrines have 
appeared libellous and ſeditious in the dif- 
criminating judgment of our Art—oy 
G-n-r-l, and here it is natural to point out, 


* Mores Percy. 
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the deſcription of men, who by that learned 
oracle, and by Mr. R—ves, are de- 
nounced to the public, and proſecuted at 
law, as libellous, ſeditious, and deſperate 
incendiaries. | 


They are branded and preſented as ſuch, 
who dare to advance, that all abuſes which 
have crept into the conſtitution, ought to 
be examined into, and immediately re- 
formed, in order to preſerve it from ſudden 
ruin, or from natural decay ; they who are 
anxious to reſtore to their countrymen a 
more equal repreſentation, after the ex- 
ample of their illuſtrious prototypes, the 
Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt, as likely 
to procure the following eſſential bleſſings. 


iſt. By reducing the number of unre- 
quited penſions, aboliſhing unneceſſary 
places, where they who hold them, do no- 
thing for the money they receive, and by 
introducing the ſtricteſt ceconomy into every 
branch of government, a vaſt annual ſum 
would 


5 
would be ſaved, conſequently the public 
burthens leſſened. 


2d. By a better mode of collecting the 
taxes, the revenue would be more produc- 
tive to the ſtate, leſs oppreſſive to the poor, 
and leſs injurious to the liberties of the 
nation. | 


3d. By aboliſhing tythes, and paying 
the clergy in ſome more eligible way, the 
laborious huſbandman would cultivate his 
land with greater ſatisfaction and profit, 
and all cauſe of litigation between the cler- 
gyman and his pariſhioner, would be re- 
moved. | 


4th. By putting an end to all unjuſt, ex- 
travagant, hypocritical, and ambitious wars, . 
our population and commerce would be 
exceedingly increaſed. 


5th. By providing more liberally for that 
reſpectable body of men, the parochial cu- 
rates, religion would proſper, and their 

| N 2 „* 
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condition thus improved, they might be 
able out of their income to perform many 
Charities, which a penurious pittance from 
20/7. to 40 l. a year, will not admit of. 


6th. By reviſing the poor laws, the fup- 
port of the indigent and afflicted might be 
thrown in juſter proportion on the rich, 
where the burthen ought to fall; to the 
infinite relief of the lower claſs of tradeſ- 
men, poor houſekeepers, and. meritorious 
hardworking peaſants. 


Theſe are a few of the innovations pro- 
jected by theſe incendiaries. through the 
channel of ſhort parliaments, fairly and con- 
ſtitutionally elected by the people at large, 
as agreeable with their original principles, 
and ſubject to the control of their electors.* 

Theſe 


From the reign of Edwarè the Firſt, to the reſto- 
ration of C barles the Second, (the Parliament of 1640 
excepted;) there were never any other than annual Par- 
laments, and during that long interval, the repreſen- 

tatives never aſſumed to themſelves, any other power 
; then 
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Theſe are the deſperate incendiaries, the 
levellers and republicans, whom Mr. 
R—ves denounces as labouring to confound ' 
all order, to deſtroy all property, to eſta- 
bliſh Agrarian law, while both by their 
words and their works, they have invaria- 
bly reprobated ſuch doctrines, their avow- 
ed object being to point out the extreme 
folly and madneſs of unmerited confidence, * 
to 


then what they derived from their conſtituents, b. 
whom, they were conſtantly inſtructed, and whoſe opi- _ 


nions they as confkanth obeyed. 
© For the above, we have Lord Coke's authority, who 
ſays, © It was always the law and Cuſtom of Parliament, 
that when any new decree was moved in the King's 
behalf for his ſpecific aid, or the like, the Commons 
might anſwer, that they tendered the King's eſtate, 
and were ready to aid the ſame; only that they dare 
not agree without conferring with their counties.” 
Hence, it is evident, that ſuch conferences are warrant- 
able by the law and cuſtom of Parliament, and that 
however modern delegates may arrogate the power of 
judging /olely in all things, that arrogance is by no 
means agreeable to the original ſyſtem of national de- 
legation. 

* The ſole merit on which Mr. P- tt can poſſibly 
reſt his claim to that confidence he is ſo forward and ve- 

hement 
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to expoſe the impudent quackery of thoſe 
political mountebanks, who dare to im- 
poſe ſuch a regimen, to reſtore to every 
man his birthright, to enforce the bleſſings 
and neceſſity of peace, to render our laws as 
amiable and beneficial in practice, as they 
are ſaid to be excellent in theory; to de- 
viſe ſome plan, for inſtruction of the young 
and ignorant; for relief of the diſtreſſed, 
to eſtabliſh a comfortable aſylum for the 
lame and the blind, for conſolation and 
ſupport of the aged and infirm, thinking it 
far better, that an equitable and permanent 
proviſion ſhould be made by law, than that 
the chance of effecting theſe great benefi- 
cent purpoſes, ſhould depend on the pre- 
carious ſupply of private charity, or public 


contribution. v 
IO Contciour 


hement to enforce, and which unfortunately has always 

bore too much ſway in this country, * conſiſts in the 

meaneſt of all the talents of ſtateſmen,” that of harra::- 

- guing in public; not on great occaſions, as the ora- 

tors of Greece and Rome did, but on every occa- 

ſion; an avocation from buſineſs, which he calls doing 
buſinejs.”—Dalrymple's Memoirs. 

Snob are the perſons printed out by Mr, R- xe 


* 
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oe of the injuſtice, the cruelty of 
torturing men for opinions ſake, it is the 


; duty 


as ſeditious levellers, and deſperate republicans. He 
cannot therefore complain, if in return, he is preſented 
with a faithful portrait of himſelf, 

The immediate birth and parentage of this patriot 
citizen are enveloped in myſterious darkneſs, although 
he can trace his genealogy from the remoteſt ages of 
antiquity, being deſcended from the moſt ancient and 
reſpectable of all families ;—the Sans CUL@TTES. 
It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that his late conduct does 
not demonſtrate any very great aftection or veneration 
for his anceſtors, but ſhould the family ever riſe to that 
proud equality, to which in a neighbouring nation it 
aſpires, he poſleſſes a happy accommodating venality, 
that cannot fail to enſure him impunity and pardon 
from his relations. 

Mr. R—ves appears to have made his debut in the 
political world, at the time of Admiral Keppel's trial, 
when he compoſed an elegant panegyrical poem, in 
honour of that gallant officer. Poetry delights in fic- 
tion, and at that period, our poet indulged his muſe in 
the bittereſt invectives againſt his M-j—ties g-y—m-t, 
for which heinous tranſgreflion he has ſince made libe- 
ral compenſation, by a contrary example of well timed 
and moſt fervent loyalty. 

The noble minded H—kſb-ry is known, — 
it ſuits his purpoſe to exert it, to inherit the happieſt 
and moſt extraordinary genius, in working metamor- 

. phoſes 
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duty of all good and enlightened citizens, 
to perſevere in this rugged part of reform, 


againſt 


phoſes on the human mind. He has moreover, a kind 
of peculiar inſtinct, a manual touch, whereby he in- 
ſtantly diſcovers thoſe pliant ſupple diſpoſitions, that 
any ways ſympathize with his own. By this ſympathy, 
however far aſunder their original diſtznce, theſe con- 
genial ſouls were drawn together. The times were 
deemed critical, and critical ſervices were required. 
A very few minutes converſation was all ſufficient to 
explain mutual intentions, and the uſual forms of de- 
- licacy and etiquette complied with, under the all pu- 
iſſant recommendation of his noble patron, our poeti- 
political Sans CULOTTES, (for ſuch then, he almoſt 
literally was) was introduced to the m—t—-r as a per- 
felt maſter of all work ; ready for any ſervice ; only ſub- 
ject to one reſtriction. He never ſerved gratis. The 
journeyman is worthy of his hire. It was neither ex- 
pected or deſired that he ſhould ; the patriotiſm of Mr. 
R—ves, like that of his maſter, derives recruited zeal, 
in proportion with the rewards beſtowed on it, and 
when wages are abundantly paid, ſervility is more cer- 
tain. His pulſe was accordingly felt, and it beat in 
perfect uniſon ; ſo that now, no longer a Saxs Cu- 
LOTTES, he was at once put in poſſeſſion of an annual 
income, the fruit of anticipated ſervices, to the amount 
of 20001. and amongſt other precious ſinecures that 
he bolds, he is Chief Juſtice of Newfoundland, the ſa- 

| ary 
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againſt a treacherous time - ſerving coalition 
of 


Jary of which is ſaid to he an 10001. per annum; altho? 
there cannot be any duties annexed to this appoint- 
ment, requiring a local reſidence, ſince he himſelf is 
ſo actively and ſo honourably employed in the admini- 
firation of juſtice at home: 

A gentleman, thus reſpectable in fortune and connec- 
tions, independent of the nation, if not of the c—t, 
was in every point of view. a fit arbiter of the pro- 
perty and liberties of Engliſhmen, peculiarly qualified 
to defend them againſt the ſo-much dreaded violence 
of levellers and republicans. Our miniſter therefore 
of implicit confidence gave him his cue. The bait 
well-gilded was thrown out. John Bull, as uſual, bit 
freely: the Crown and Anchor became the focus of 
loyalty; within that centre all the confdmmce of the 
kingdom was collected, and Mr. R—ves's aſſociation 
gave birth to thoſe patriotic prodigies we have witneſſ- 
ed; thoſe Alien Bills, and reaſonable Bills; to thoſe ſea- 
ſonable and humane proſecutions againſt drunken jour- 
neymen, printers, and bill-ſtickers, whereby the preſs, 
as it has been already ſhewn, is wiſely monopolized by 
two branches of the legiſlature, to the excluſion of the 
other, and the crown acquires an addition of preroga- 
tive, that muſt ſor ever ſecure it againſt all danger of 
Plebeian invaſion, He is the idol of P—tt, the friend 
of H—kſb-ry: with theirs, his name will be tranſmit- 
ed pure to poſt@ity. 


O Mr. 
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of rival parties i + to fave, if poſfible, this 
adored 


Mr. R—ves, to his other tried virtues, adds the 
moſt amiable candour and untainted veracity. He de- 
clares, © that he is perſectly ſatisfied with the ſtate of 
the nation, and that every other perſon ug to be ſa- 
tisfed alſo; yet, if it be fair to judge from the Lon- 
don Gazette, the Gazette de la Cour, of ſacred autho- 
rity, from the tremendous liſt of bankruptcies there 
announced, a part of the mercantile world is not per- 
fectly ſatisſied with the actual ftate of things; but 
when a gentleman, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for the conſiſ- 
tency and independence of his principles, than for the 
pure nature and extent of his ſervices, thus deigns to 
announce his ſatisfaction, it would be equal hereſy and 
ingratitude in the people, were they heard to murmur 
or repine. In his accurate and impartial definition of 
the laws; for the energy and vigour he has infuſed into 
our councils ; correcting popular errors ; cruſhing the 
ſedition of diſaffected reformers ; for his virtuous exam- 
ple in reeceiving and propagating anonymous calumny 
as a ground of criminal proſecution; calling forth all the 
latent patriotiſm in the country, {ill further to extend 
the increaſed and increaſing influence of the c—wn, as 
ſolemnly recognized by a vote of Parliament, he alſo 
extorts our confidence and gratitude ; and it muſt re- 

flect 


+ It inſpires a moſt exalted idea &f parties, when 
one conſiders the late tergiverſation of the Honourable, 
and 
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adored conſtitution from a total decay, by 


proving 


fect immortal glory on the preſent age :—the bright 
example will flouriſh a perennial monument of the ſen- 
ſibility, conſiſtency, and wiſdom of Engliſhmen, that in 
the year 1793 of the Chriſtian æra, I—n R—ves, 
Eſquire, wrought a total change in our national cha- 
racter; —that it was a hireling I-f-m-r who modified, 
and gave an entire new bias to the political yours of 
the B—t-ſh G-v—m—e. 


and Right Honourable, the Noble, and moſt noble 
Seceders from. the Whig Club. Far a long time it 
was a mortal ſtruggle, un combat d mort, between 
them and their more happy rivals, each panting to cut 
the others throat, eſpecially R- ke, who having been 
once permitted for a ſhort time to ſip of the delicious 
fount, diſplayed all the ſymptoms of a Maniac in his 
rage: both parties glowing with impatient ardour ; 
one to preſerve the good things already in their poſſeſ- 
fion the other to turn thoſe our already in poſſeſſion, 
and to get at them themſelves : But when the principle 
itſelf was threatened ; when jealous of the French re- 
volution, they apprehended theſe o things to be en- 
dangered; that the expenditure of courts would be re- 
formed, their civil liſts reduced, the fountain of corrup- 
tion in ſome degree dried up, and thus all their expec- 
ations deſtroyed; then theſe enraged antagoniſts, theſe 
furious cut-throats kiſſed and embraced, uniting in 


* O2 ' cloſeſt 
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proving the danger to which its principal 
element is now more then ever expoſed, 
from the undermining encroachments of 
the moſt- formidable enemies, concealed 
under the dark diſguiſe of inſidious affected 


friendſhip. 


It might be dangerous to arraign the 
genuine ſpirit, the immortal part of the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; but let us exert our- 
ſelves to correct thoſe corroding ulcers that 
threaten its 2mmortaltity, Let us guard 
againſt the treachery of falſe friendſhip, and 
apply a ſafe and healing cataplaſm to the 
wounds, which old age and corruption 
have engendered in the body, leſt at length 
they mortify, and reach the heart, 


cloſeſt bonds of amiable fraternity, to protect the com- 
mon miſtreſs of their ſondeſt affections from the rude 
unhallowed violation of baſe democratic raviſhers. It 
has ever been the wretched fate of England to be ſplit 
and torn to pieces by theſe parties and cabals :—to be 
gulled by the affected patriotiſm, the plauſible modera- 
tion of one, or inſulted and ruined by the open, avow- 
ed, pra? ical corruption of the other.. Both running 
fo the {.me goal, 


Taking 
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Taking for granted the vaunted ex- 
cellence of our happy form of government, 
it ought not to blind us againſt its practical 
errors ; neither ſhould it throw us off our 
guard againſt thoſe deſperate monarchical 
ſtrides, daily encroaching, which, unleſs ſuc- 
ceſsfully reſiſted, cannot fail to undermine it 
altogether ; nor ought it to render us unjuſt 
towards another nation, emulous of our 
original example, to improve its own ; 
and as Solomon has told us, there is no- 
thing new,” fo there is nothing perfect 
under the ſun ; the very nature of man is 
imperfect, and after ſo many dear and 
abortive efforts, to eſtabliſh that pure and 
ſimple reform in their monarchy, which 
they at firſt projected, but to which the 
prejudices, pride, intereſt, and paſſions of 
their privileged orders would never ſubmit, 
and which all the crowned heads, ariſtocra- 
cies and hierarchies in Europe, were either 
ſecretly or openly combined to counteract, 
ſurely the French were not blameable, under 
ſuch circumſtances, for aſpiring to a degree 
of perfection in a new government, hither- 

to 
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to unattained by any nation either ancient 
or modern. Their antient ſyſtem, by its 


violent exceſſes, had exhauſted patience 
and worked its own diſſolution; and how 
far the ſyſtem that ſucceeded was ex- 
cellent—how far the practice of it would 
be eaſy and beneficial, compatible with the 
purity of its theory, or incompatible with 
the depravity of man, nor calculated to 
correct it, is ſtill a myſtery. Alas! the 
active malice, the claſhing intereſts, and 
everlaſting jealouſy of thoſe intereſted to 
oppole it, prevented the world from a fair 
trial of its efficacy; and it will ever remain 
a lamentable reflection for humanity, if 
the liberties of a regenerated people, who 
had laid down an illuſtrious example of 
peace and brotherhood, but who never 
were allowed to enforce it, whom the com- 
bined and open force of all the tyrants in 
4 Europe was unable to conquer, after the 


> E torrents of blood that have been ſluiced, 
ſhould fall at length a facrifice to the 

blackeſt, moſt unexampled treachery, the 

tyranny, 


C. 2 
tyranny, and diabolical corruption of 
courts.“ 


It has been often ſtunned in our ears with 
an affectation of candour, Oh, we ad- 
mit the juſtice and neceſſity of the princi- 
ples on which they ſtarted, (although even 
then we well remember the ariſtocratic 
clamour which they excited,) but they have 
loft all right of them, and have degenerat- 


| ed into the moſt barbarous ſtate of anarchy, 
regicide, and bloodſhed.” 


Alas! was it their fault, if they have per- 
force abandoned that ſyſtem they at firſt 


* Tt will not require an infinity of penetration, to 
decide, whether B—t-ſh gold was employed in this 
honourable traffic, when it is recollected, - that the 
parole of rallying, uſed by the chiefs of the Inſurgents 
in Brittany, was © vivent les Anglais,” long live the 
Engliſh ; and its magic was ſo powerful, that even the 
peaſants, who had certainly the greateſt intereſt in the 
new order of things, deſerted in bodies to the rebel 
ſtandard. It can hardly be imagined that the parole itſelf 

had ſufficient virtue to operate on a French clown, un- 
leſs accompanied with a more ſubſtantial temptation. 


laid 
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laid down, not only unſupported by other 
governments, but either ſecretly or openly 
attacked by them all, finding the impoſſi- 
bility of contending againſt ſuch a hoſt of 
perfidious and powerful enemies, united to 
interrupt its progreſs, and for the fake of 
weakening it, to ſplit the coùntry into a 
thouſand different factions? Did their un- 
happy king ever join in cordjal ſincerity 
with them? Did his perturbed brain ever 
enjoy the ſhorteſt interval of reſt, under 
the curtailment that his once unbounded 
prerogative had ſuffered ? Has he not been 
proved, to the conviction of all, but ſuch as 
are impenetrable to proof, to have adopted 
every ſtratagem, either he himſelf or his 
confidential diſappointed adviſers could in- 
vent, to overturn that conſtitution he was 
{ſworn to defend, but which in his ſoul he 
execrated and abhorred ? How then could 
a government proſper ? How could it con- 
tinue its march, while the executive power 
was hoſtile to it, eternally fruſtrating the 
operations of the legiſlature ? : 


Did 


„ 


Did the accurſed jealouſy, the revenge- 
ful turbulent ſpirit of prieſthood, nurſed in 
prejudice, ſoured by diſappointment, ever 
ceaſe, either directly or indirectly, to con- 
jure up the dæmon of rebellion, and to ex- 
eite civil war in the nation, panting to wade 
through ſeas of blood, if in ſo doing it 
foreſaw the moſt diſtant proſpect of regain- 
ing thoſe treaſures, or of recovering that 
omnipotence which the church had ſo long 
enjoyed, under no more virtuous or equit- 
able claims than thoſe of fraud, monopoly, 
and uſurpation, and which policy, wiſdom, 
juſtice, and above all, the public good, de- 
manded ſhould be reduced ? Oh no ! their 
clergy were ſtrangers to the meek and be- 
neficent ſpirit of true religion ; they were 
unacquainted with the virtue of ſacrifices ; 
and founding their own dominion on the 
baſis of ignorance, tyranny, and ſuperſtition, 
how could they be imagined ever to feel 
the divine glow which a love of liberty in- 
ſpired ? Obſtinate till the laſt, unrelenting 
and vindictive, we now behold them ſunk 
in the deepeſt abyſs of wretchedneſs, lin- 

P gering 
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gering out a loathſome exiſtence in foreign 
ſtates, on the precarious alms of vain arro- 
gant oftentation, and of cold ariſtocratic 
hr with no other proſpect to their 
parricidal hopes, than what they derive 
from the threatened deſolation and eternal 
ſlavery of their native country; and the 
nobles, cramped in their foul habitual lux- 
ury, curtailed of their privileges, their 
empty titles and diſtinctions gone, have 
they not (with few exceptions,) by the 
molt deſperate treaſons, inceſſantly labour- 
ed, alas ! too ſucceſsfully ; and are they not 
now diſperſed all over Europe, either in 
hoſtile courts, or in hoſtile armies, or in 
open rebellion at home, braving the laws, 
inſtigating and aiding the vengeance of en- 
raged and mercileſs tyrants, to render the 
land that gave them birth, which they heſi- 
tated not to renounce, rather than ſubmit 
to thoſe ſalutary reforms that reduced them 
more to a juſt level with the reſt of their 
fellow citizens, one wide waſte of blood 
and carnage ? 


Can 
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Can therefore the moſt bigotted preju- 
dice affect to deny; (in his heart no man 
can, ) that after ſo many fruitleſs attempts 
to eſtabliſh a limited monarchy, on princi- 
ples that did not deſtroy, although they 
abridged the prerogative of the king, and 
confined the power of the clergy and nobles 
within proper rational limits, the people 
were not forced to get rid of this vaſt co- 
loſſus of oppoſition, that had ever ſhewn 
itſelf callous to every requiſition and duty 
of patriotiſm? They therefore ſubverted 
altogether the old government, the modi- 
facations of which the privileged orders, as 
we have before remarked, however well 
affected they might at firſt appear to them 
in their diſcourſe, were by their actions 
labouring night and day to prevent, and 
they wiſely exerted themſelves to erect a 
new form of government, more perfect, 
and better adapted to general happineſs, on 
the ancient ruins? 


The people had, they could have no 
other alternative, unleſs they would con- 
P 2 ſent 
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ſent to repeat the doſe of their former 
wretched ſervitude, 


It has been often and juſtly obſerved, 
that the alteration which the French have 
made in their government 1s the true cri- 
terion, the very touchſtone of the heart, 
ſtriking at particular diſtinctions, at the ſel- 
fiſhneſs and arrogant preſumption of men, 
who for the moſt part, having only the 
ſpurious dignity of birth or title wherewith 
to conceal the want of every intrinſic merit, 
inceſſantly labour, by every artifice and 
violence, to perpetuate the galling yoke, 
by which the bulk of mankind have been 
ſo long enſlaved to their purpoſes. The 
French Republic is a machine, that in an 
inſtant winds up the whole royal and ari- 
ſtocratie corps to a pitch of exquiſite painful 
ſenſibility ; the moſt virtuous mch in 
Europe, whom far be it from us to include 
in the above ſelfiſh crew, cannot hear it 
mentioned without betraying the moſt vi- 
ſible and affecting emotions; but we would 
exhort him in the cheering language of 


pur heavenly poet, 
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t is a knaviſh piece of work, but what 
© of that; your majeſty and we have free 
« ſouls, it touches us not, let the galled jade 
« wince, our Withers are unwrung.' 


Why then ſhould the harmony of his 
r- y- I mind be diſcompoſed ? Why ſhould 
he wince or whine at the licentious 
exceſſes of deſperate free booters, of the 
ſwiniſh multitude, fans culottes, whom 
the royal confederacy are about to ſweep 
from the earth? Why ſhould he be af- 
flicted, whoſe conſcience is pure; In- 
teger vitæ, ſceleriſque purus,'* and whoſe 


long and otherwiſe glorious reign, if 
too deeply ſtained in the purple tide of - 


war, it can be imputed only to the malig- 
nant influence of evil counſellors, or to 
the ſtill more irreſiſtible force of dire 
neceſfity ; and whoſe immenſe treaſures, + 

if 


* Horace, | 
+ If it be fair to judge from Mr. Doddington's 
Diary, and it is impoſſible to doubt his ſources of in- 
formation, no perſon enjoys the eligible aud enviable 
felicity 
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if they have never yet been applied to the 
ſupport of charitable inſtitutions, to the re- 
lief 


felicity of riches to ſuch a ſuperlative degree as our 
amiable and truly œconomical ſovereign. 

Mr. Doddington tells us, that in a converſation 
that paſſed between him and the late Princeſs Dowager 
. of Wales, She taiked much of his majeſty's (Geo. II.) 
© accumulation of treaſure, which ſhe eſtimated at four 
© millions. I remarked, what was become of it, how 
T employed, where, and what was left ; I did not pre- 
d tend to guefs, but that I computed the accumulation 
©to be from 12 0 15 millions; that theſe things with- 
t in a moderate degree, perhaps leſs then a fourth part, 
© could be proved beyond all poſſibility of denial.” 

Deddington's Dizry, p. 167 and 290. 

Mr. Doddington relates alſo a conference between 
Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcaſtle, in the year 1755, 
which proves how a certain nation has been gulled, and 
to what extent a certain family muſt have been enriched 
ſince its eſtabliſhment in a certain proſperous iſland. 

The Duke mumbled © that the Saxon and Bavarian 
© fubſidies were offered and preſſed, but there was no - 
© thing done in them that the Heſſian was perfected, 
© but the Ruſſian was not concluded. When his Grace 
© dwelt fo much on the K—g's honaur, Mr. Pitt aſked 
© him what, if out of the fifteen million which his majeſty 
© had ſaved, he ſhould give his coulin of Heſſe 100,000]. 
tand the Czarina 150,000 l. to be off from thoſe bad 

bargains, 


n 


lief of public burthens, it muſt be remem- 
bered, the numerous and hopeful family, 
| for 


© bargains, and not ſuffer ſuggeſtions ſo dangerous to 
© his own quiet and fafety of his family to be thrown 
© out, which would, and muſt be inſiſted on in a debate 
© of this nature, where would be the harm of it? The 
© Duke had nothing to ſay, but defired they might talk 
© it over again with the Chancellor. Mr. Pitt replied, 
© he was at their command; but that nothing could 
© alter his opinion. —Ibid. p. 173. 

It appears evident, from the above faithful extract, 
that the conſtitution in its practical operations under 
the Br—w—ck family, is as propitious to kings as it is 
to the people, perhaps more ſo; for the royal purſe cer- 
tainly does not decreaſe, as the public burthens increaſe 3 
ſince every addition to the revenue naturally adds to the 
revenue and patronage of the c—wn. 

An accurate, but unfortunate author, whoſe writ- 
ings have attracted the notice of our delicate, vigilant, 
and ſuſceptible g-v—m—:t, applies the following per- 
tinent and cloſe obſervations to the preceding extracts: 

© Thirty-ſeven years have now elapſed (fays he) 
© fince Ge II. had ſaved fifteen millions flerling from 
© the civil lift. It has been ſaid, that a ſum at five per 
© cent. of compound intereſt, doubles itſelf in fourteen 
years, but the calculation is not quite exact; and 
* where a topic /o delicate as the civil lift is concerned, 

* © the 


is 


for whom it is his duty hereafter to provide, 
over and above that proviſion, which his 


faithful and never failing commons, agreea- 
bly 


© the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy ſhould be obſerved, and 
© therefore it is neceſſary to premiſe, that in 14 years, 
© one hundred pounds produce about a fiftieth part leſs 
© than a ſecoud hundred; that is to ſay, 971. 188. 8d. 
© Now at this rate, theſe fiſteen millions in 37 years, 
© would have multiplied to more than ninety- one mil- 
lion and a half. 

© It is true indeed, as Mr. Doddington obſerves, 
© that we are ignorant what became of this money, how 
© or where it was applied ; but this we know, no part 
© of it was ever applied to the ſervice or relief of the 
© people of this country, from whom it was derived. 
Mie have ſince paid ſeveral arrears into which the civil 
© Ii had fallen, and 100,000l. in the ſuperabundant 
t generoſity of Parliament, have been added to the royal 
© falary; when at the fame time the nation has been 
© borrowing money to pay that ſum, nominally, at three 
© and a half or four per cent. but in reallity at fix or 
© eight per-cent. Hence, properly applied, the fifteen 
© million ſterling of Ge ll. inſtead of increafing to 
© ninety-one million and a half, would at ſeven and a half 
© per cent. have extended to nearly one hundred and 
© thirty million ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 


© which would at preſent buy out more than one half of 
NE 
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bly with their wonted gratitude, may judge 
fitting to ſupply his liberal munificence to- 
_ wards 
© our national debt, and ſave the country from an an- 
© rival burthen of four million and a half.” 
Vide Political Progreſs of Brittain. 

Theſe are home truths to be fure. The ſecrets of 
the charnel houſe are bere divulged, and hence the 
people of England may be apt to entertain an exalted 
idea of the fidelity and cxconomy with which their re- 
preſentatives, eſpecially during later reigns, have exe- 
cuted their truſt, But to be ſerious : On reading the 
above, will the moſt inveterate flave to the ſplen- 
dor, corruption, or avarice of c—ts affect to deny 
the juſtice, the neceſſity of their reform? And how 
muſt ſenſibility and honour revolt when the perſe- 
cution is conſidered to which individuals are expoſed 
who venture to enforce that neceſſity? What muſt 
be the nature of that ſyſtem which cannot endure the 
mention of its abuſes ? What the real character of a 
governnient that caſts a man into dungeons, who, ani- 
mated with the pureſt patriotiſm and philanthropy, las 
bours to cotrect them? 

It is fair to conjecture, that part of the enormous 
heaps this oeconomiſed has been tranſmitted to Ger- 
many; yet, even ſuppoſing it, ſome imperfect notion. 
may thence be formed of the immenſe wealth enjoyed, 
after his long reign, by the frugal and virtuous prince 
who continues to yield ſuch fatisfaction, comfort, and 
ſolid advantages to this flouriſhing kingdom; and fince 

the 
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watds that family; from all which impar- 


tial conſiderations he now ſits enthroned in 
the grateful hearts of his loyal, diſcrimi- 


nating, beloved, and loving ſubjects. 
It 


the country is now again engaged in war, it cannot be 
doubted that a patriot king, ſo much better able to afford 
it, will follow the example of one of his illuſtrious prede- 
ceſſors, Queen Anne, who for four years together gave 
one hundred thouſand pounds from her civil liſt to ſup- 
port the war againſt France. Under the preſent cir- 
cumftances it would be impious to ſuſpect the liberality 
and civiſm of a ſovereign who loves his ſubjects far 
better than his money, and who will be anxious to 
furpaſs that princeſs in the extent of his donations, as 
much as he exceeds her in riches. and all other re- 
Tources. From ſuch a ſublime example what glorious 
effects may we anticipate! Then will the miniſter's 
aſſertion, © that gentlemen pledging their lives and 
« fortunes in ſupport. of the preſent war were not 
« terms of courſe, but ſuch as they would moſt chear- 
« fully abide by.” The generous aſſertion ſhall then 
be verified; he himſelf will be the firſt to throw in 
the profits ariſing from the Cinque Ports, that com- 
ſortable little proviſion with which he lately rewarded 
himſelf; Dundas, Grenville, and all his patriot friends 
will unite in imitation of his generoſity ; and the in- 
numerable band of ſinecure men, penſioners, and 
placemen of every deſcription, by the noble ſacriſice 

| of 


* 
It is the nature of truth to challenge en- 
quiry; and ſuſpicious indeed muſt be held 
any 


of their incomes to relieve the public of its burthens, 
will realize the reputation of diſintereſtedneſs and pa» 
triotiſm, for which their right honourable maſter and 
benefactor, with ſuch admirable gallantry, pledged his 
veracity. 

Foremoſt, amongſt this diſintereſted crew, the 
noble Earl of Mansfield will preſs moſt anxiouſly 
forward, eager to throw in his mite for ſupport 
of a war, the principles of which he fo truly and 
zealouſly approves ; for it cannot be ſuppoſed that his 
Lordſhip, who from hereditary and acquired wealth, to- 
gether with other ſinecures, is perhaps the richeſt in- 
dividual in his Majeſty's dominions, will hold it con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of AN ENGLISH EARL. 
DOM, however compatible he might have held it 
with Scottiqh prudence or a Scottiſh peerage, any longer 
to keep a ſhop, to deal, under the firm of Mansfield 
and Way, in ſlips of parchment, ſelling them to the 
poor in moments of their greateſt diſtrefs. In general, 
the profits ariſing to the principal partner from this 
buſineſs are computed at 3oool. a year, but in times 
of extraordinary demand, like thele, it is impoſſible 
to eſtimate the income. 

This is one of the trades which authoriſed Mr. 
R—es and a learned Judge to publiſh the conſoling 
truiſin, that juſtice in this country is equally within the 
reach of every deſcription of perſons; a truiſm, how- 

Q 2 ever, 
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any moral or political ſyſtem which ſhuns 
that enquiry. In all other ſciences its 
virtue is unanimouſly admitted. In agri- 
culture, commerce, and navigation, the 
mind is conſtantly progreſſive, looking for- 
ward to improvement. The demonſtrations 
of Newton were conſidered as the moſt 
ſublime and beneficial diſcoveries, and the 
GEORGIUM SIDUS of Herſchell im- 
mortalizes at once the philoſopher and the 
patron: But in politics, the queſtion where, 
of all others, human nature has the deepeſt 
ſtake, on which its felicity wholly de- 
pends, deſpotiſm forbids man to exerciſe 
His reaſon, the divineſt faculty of his na- 
ture; humanity is not permitted to profit 
by its exertions; the beſt gift of heaven 
muſt be rendered null to favour the impious 


ever, which ſome men are ſtill incredulous enough to 
deny; but in the preſent inſtance, as in many others, 
the truiſm i is fully illuſtrated, The juſtice ſhop is open, 


* f and all may buy it, if they have only ready money to 
3 pay for it. Nevertheleſs, many months have paſſed ſince 


the miniſter's prediction, but we have not heard of 3 


"FS ſingle inſtance hitherto in which it has been verifed, 


and 


n 
and cruel policy of ſocial inſtitutions. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that hitherto fraud has 
been the characteriſtic of almoſt all govern- 
ments. It appears as if it were the uni- 
form plan to impoſe falſe notions on the 
underſtanding of the people, and then to 
govern them accordingly, . For example, 
in the ſummer of 1792, when his Serene 
Highneſs the Duke of Brunſwick publiſhed 
his manifeſto, in the name of their Im- 
perial and Pruſhan Majeſties, denouncing 
the projected invaſion of France, and the 
horrible deſign of carrying fire and ſword 
into that nation, and of ſlaughtering all 
citizens who ſhould have virtue to refuſe 
to turn traitors to their country, and to aid 
and aſſiſt their barbarian, invaders, ſuch 
conduct appeared ſtrictly juſt, honouralile, 
and humane to the pious monarchs of Eu- 
rope; but when theſe tyrants were unex- 
pectedly driven out of France, when the 
invincible energy of men ſtruggling for 
their rights, engaged in the cauſe of liberty 
and truth, compelled them to flight, and 
when afterwards, fluſhed with ſucceſs, they 
purſued the plan of retaliating juſtice, and 

in 


ax: 


in their turn carried their arms intothe terri- 
tories of the enemy, inviting all nations to 
fraternize with them againſt that royal fra- 
ternity which had united again them, then 
the hue and cry was raiſed; all Europe muſt 
take up arms againſt the French; they were 
deſcribed as anarchiſts, monſters, devils, la- 
bouring to ſubvert all legal government, to 
confoundall order, levellers of property, and 
to fill the climax, as enemies of all Kings. 
Thus, what ſeemed perfectly honourable on 
one ſide was conſtrued into unwarrantable in- 
vaſion, robbery, and ſacrilege on the other. At 
ſuch a criſis, to ſtop the circulation of truth, 
that paſſions and prejudices might have full 
ſcope, it became neceſſary that an embargo 
ſhould be immediately laid on the preſs; 
that facred Palladium of freedom was in- 
vaded by the moſt rigorous proſecutions ; 
government ſtooped fo low, was ſo cowardly 
in its fears, as to attack even bill-ſtickers 
and hawkers, ſome of whom are ſtill lan- 
guithing in gaols. Aſſociations were formed 
by minions of the court, to prevent afſo- 

cations amongſt the people. Every unfair 
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advantage was taken of that torrent of pres 
judice which had been raiſed ; legions of 
ſpies and informers were ſet looſe on ſo- 
ciety ; magiſtrates employed theſe ſatellites 
to purchaſe obnox1ous pamphlets, and then 
brought them forth as witneſſes to ſupport 
proſecutions againſt the innocent pub- 
liſher ; * liberty of opinion was violated, 

and a particular bias attempted to be im- 
poſed ot on private converſation. Such, let it 
be remembered, (it may one e day be brought 
home to him, ) was the infamous practice 
which prevailed in England under the ad- 
miniſtration of W m P- tt, during 
which period every ſpecies of falſehood 
and treachery was protected and enforced 
by the authority of political government. 
The old iniquitous politics of Verſailles were 
to beengrafted on the conſtitution of Britain. 
But all prejudices and falſehoods have their 


* On Eaton's trial, for publiſhing Paine's Letter to 
the Addreſſers, the evidence on which the proſecution 


was founded was on the information of a man ſuborned 


by the Chief Magiſtrate of what we are eternally told 
is the firſt city in the world, to buy the pamphlet. The 
informer with viſible reluctance gave his evidence; but 
he was bound to obey the inſtructions of his maſter. 
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1 
A of detection; truth muſt eventuatly 
triumph over every adverſary ; let its ſluices 
be once thrown wide open, its victory 
cannot fail to be compleat. Goverments 
that had the happineſs of their ſubjects 
really in view, that were anxious above all 
things to inſpire them with a love of inde- 
pendence and virtue, would be the moſt 
averſe from impoſing the leaſt reſtraint to 
prevent an 1 avowal of their ſenti- 
ments. Truth is uniform; and of all the 
different forms of government that exiſt 
there muſt be one beſt, and that beſt can 
only be the one where the advantages and 
comforts of life are moſt equally admi- 
niſtered; and if an equal ſhare of nature's 
benefits be deſirable and good in itſelf, it 
muſt be ſo for you, and me, and all man- 
kind. Can it be aſſerted that the actual 


Hite anſwers this deſcription ? 


If there be a nation in the univerſe 
_ where its rulers have any other object than 
to render the people ſober, juſt, and wiſe; 
——where it is required that they be-jockres, 
debuuchices, and gangſters, rather than 


men; 


f 127 } 

men; where the lover of truth. and juſtice 
would be held in ſcornu and derifion, and 
expoſed tothe ſevereſt penalties and puniſh* 
ments; ſuch a nation may be ripe for the 
chains of deſpotiſm ;—but if there be not, 
then, liberty muſt every where be preferable 
to ſlavery, and the government of impar- 
tiality, better than that of random, tyranny, 
and captice.”* In this boaſted land of liber- 
ty, however, ſtrong ſymptoms of arbitrary 
power have lately ſhewn themſelves. To 
illuſtrate this poſition. 


Iban proffed for. in opinion; "aa lips 
ſhould cowardly belie my heart, and mean- 
ly condeſcend to praiſe a ſyſtem, which on 
2 comprehenſive ſurvey of things, convics 
tion tells me was partial and oppreſſive, 
although in ſo doing I ſhould be both a 
hypocrite and a lyar, yet in lieu of being 
deſpiſed for my baſeneſs, ſuch is the happy 


temper of the preſent times amongſt us, 


that I ſhould be eſteemed an honeſt and 
truly loyal ſubject. But if, on the contrary, 


Godwin on Politica Knowledge. 
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f had courage to oppoſe the prejudices and 
paſſions” of my hearers, and to promuleate 
my real ſentiments, to declare unequivo- 
cally in favour of liberty and equality, and 
to expreſs a very rational and warrantable 
doubt concerning the utility of Kings! then, 
the man who preſſed me to confidence, turns 
an iniformer againſt me; government en- 
courages the information; a ſpecial jury ap- 
pointed by an officer of the e- n the -n 
the plaintiff, is prepared, I am brought to 
trial, convicted, and my Judges on ſuch 
honourable and ſubſtantial proof of guilt, | 
are ready in an inſtant to condemn me to 
their Baſtille, and to expoſe me on a pil- 
Tory, to the wild fury of an infatuated rab- 
ble; that probably may be hired for the 
purpoſe” of accompliſhing my deſtruction; 
and all this for what? for having exer- 
ciſed my. own free judgment, and having 
preſumed to anſwer a premeditated queſtion, 
in what I conceived the language of truth. 
Again, whenTam told from the moſt reſpet?-. 
able authority; from thoſe who have an in- 
tereſt | in ſaying ſo, that the Br tiſh conſtitu- 
| tion 


(30 


nge Witlün itſelf all. thatis wise, ll 
that is excellent, all that is, great and o 
ducive. to the public welfare; that it Was 
matured to this ne plus ultra of perfection 
by the incomparable {kill and ability of our. 
omniſcient and infallible anceſtors; that 
the wiſdom of antiquity precludes, all poſſi - 
bility of further melioration, as if it were 
the miſerable nature of man to degene rate, 
and not to improve; or as if the human 
mind w as to be bound down by the chains of 
an eternal quietiſm, without another effort 
to enlarge the ſphere of general happineſs ;— 
when J hear theſe pompous ſtrains, I am apt 
to look around for living vouchers to con- 
firm them; when alas! on a general ſurvey, 
the picture is entirely reverſed, ſymptoms 
of partiality, injuſtice and oppreſſion are 
every where viſible. Luxury and magnifi- 


cence in one quarter, the moſt abje&penury, 


and diſeaſe its attendant in another, temp- 
tation, irreſiſtible to want, every Where; 
and finally yielding to the impulſe of 
conviction, if 1 ſhould exclaim againſt 
ſuch barbarous impoſture, my truth is 

: BE pro- 
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pronouticed hereſy and libel, and for the 
beinous guilt of ſpeaking it, probably 
1 ſhall foon be condemned an inmate 
or the above mentioned Baſtille. There in- 
deed, the evidence riſes in ſtill ſtronger 
energy; there, all doubts, if ſuch there 
could be, become confirmations ſtrong ; 
chere, on one ſide, ſenſibility ſheds a benig- 
nant unavailing tear, over hundreds of young 
unhappy females, many, the deſerted vic- 
tims of brutal ariſtocratic luſt, caſt for 
_ tranſportation, ſome for ſeven years, fome 
for fourteen, and others for their naturallife, 
loſt to ſociety, cut off thus early from the en · 
_ Joyments ofthe world, blaſphemingtheir God, 
piercing the very walls with their ſhrieks, and 
1 _ imprecating curſes on their mercileſs unre · 
lenting perſecutors. On another, we be · 
5 hold innumerable ferocious felons, ſtill leſs 
: * "ſavage then their ferocious keepers, rendered 
a <ruelfromoppreſſion, ſacriſioes to want, igno- 
Ro rance, and temptation, claſhing their chains, 
ad grinding their teeth in anguiſh, reſent- 
— ment add deſpair.” In one melancholy ſe- 
wad! 5 < behold the ſolitary dungeons, 


where 


( 125 ) 


where the patient ſacrifice condemned to 
die, in calm reſignation awaits the" dire 
execution of inexorable law. In another 
quarter, we view numberlefs inſolvent 
debtors, groaning in hopeleſs miſery, aban- 
- doned to the caprice and malice of relent- 
leſs diſappointed creditors 
Now in contemplating the happy effects 
of ſuch a ſyſtem, who can deny the juſtice 
of puniſhing thoſe Who wantonly dare to 


recommend its reform, or to enforce the 


neceſſity of innovating on a government 
that generates ſuch bleſſed and glorious 
fruits? Here, however, let us pauſe.—It 
is not our deſign (we again repeat, well aware 
of the danger, ) to queſtion the fundamental 
principles of this conſtitution ; we keep at 
awful diſtance and revere its wzſeand liberal 
maxim, noli me tangere; but tremendous 
as the juriſdiction now exerciſed over the 
preſs may be, (although from ſome recent 
che people are awaking 1 their long 


„ n and are at length about to aſſert 
* their 
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their ſenſes, as well as their rights,) it ſhall 

not prevent us from freely pointing out 
thoſe vices, with a view to their correction, 

which can have no relation with a con- 

ſtiution, founded, as ours is faid to be, on 
the iramortal principles of liberty ;—vices 
which mutilate and deform it, fo that it is 
no more like its original ſelf, (as Hamlet 
fays) than I toHereules. We with to re- 
pair the mouldering edifice, en which the 
freedom, proſperity, and lives of citizens 
depend. Does it ſeem conſiſtent with the 
principle of juſtice, which we are eternally 
told is a grand characteriſtic of our conſti- 
tution, and which ſhould form the baſis of 
all ſocial inſtitutions, becauſe one claſs of 
(ſociety revels in luxury and ſuperfluities, 
enjoying all the advantages of knowledge, 

which education can beſtow ; that another 
claſs ſhould be condemned 5 ever to wal- 
low in the loathſome ſties of indigence, 
plunged in the depeeſt abyſs of brutiſh ig- 
notance, expoſed to all thoſe dangerous 
temptations, which a conſtant ſpectacle of 


unbounded wealth and ſplendor neceſſarily 
> £31 ; holds 


( 127 ) 
holds forth to others reduced to the-ſaddefts 
extremities, ſome perhaps even wanting 
bread to ſupport their exiſtence ? Ouglit 


there to be no medium between ſuch vio- 
tent extremes, as a preventive againſt thoſe. 
fatal conſequences that muſt naturally be 
expected to reſult from them? Would it 
not be an outrage on common ſenſe to aver, 
that the former claſs ſhould have a right 
to conſtitute themſelves as umpires, to ar- 
rogate. a power of deciding in their own: 


cauſe, on the excellence of a government, 


which yields to them all theſe excluſive; 
benefits? Surely it would not be ſtraining! 
our argument too far, to admit, that a thief, 
when ſet on his defence for having bur- 
glariouſly entered the well-ſtored, larder of 
a wealthy citizen, and for having taken 
from thence a fine fat capon or turkey, 
might, with more than equal proptiety, 
plead bis right, on the principle of hunger, 
to take what the rich man bad na occafion. 
for, to ſatisfy his own, .craying appetite, 
that was famiſhing for want of. it. But 
here, N. and inſenſibility wauld vogiſe· 4 
| rate, 
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1 
rate, Oh, in that caſe there is an end to 
all order ; no ſecurity for property ; all 
government-is at once deſtroyed,” No. 
The remedy is ſimple and obvious. Heſi- 
tate not to throw ſome little indulgence 
into the ſcale of poverty and labour. Exalt 
MN tothe rank, of which nature is fuß- 
—ceptible, reform your governments, and 
without confounding all gradations toge- 
| ther, reduce them to a more juſt and 
| equal level. Then, every inducement to 
© - g amn. 


64 Armen tolletur effectus.” | 


In our reverence for the original fabric 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, it does not fol- 
low that we are bound to indulge a blind 
rage of ſuperſtition, and to idolize thoſe 

| polypuſes and rotten excrefcencies that have 
grown upon it. We are not thence tied 
down to venerate the corruption and profli- 
gate eſtabliſhment of courts, to approve thoſe 
unjuſtea confederacies with foreignprinces that 
now arm th m this nation againft the © rights of 
nations, or to grant the ſanction of _ 


* 


— 


1 1 5 


* 8 
to * inſatiate n prerogative; 
under the vain qualification of the. gig 


nity of c—wns. As lovers of our conſti- 


tution, we ſhould be more jealous of its 
excellence, more anxious to. preſerve it 
free from blemiſhes, and fervent as our 


affection may be for pure repreſentative 
governments, it is not to be deduced as a 


corollary, that we are attached to a ſyſtem 


of repreſentation, which depends on the 


nod of a court or its minions, where in the. 


very teeth of an Act of Parliament, 12 
William III. C. 2. that decrees, * No per- 
ſon who holds an office of place or profit 
under the. king, or receives a penſion from 
the crown, ſhall be capable of ſerving as, a 
member of the Houſe of Commons,” in di- 
rect Violation of that act, the Houle of Com- 
mons conſiſts chiefly in petſons of the above 
deſcription, and where the duration of Par- 
laments 1 18 protracted to the length of ſeyen 
Vears, although, conformably with the ori- 
ginal conſtitution, annual [Parliaments were 


_ the people” „ ions. _ 
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The be of our conſtitution does not 
command us to reſpect the prevailing prac- 
tice in regard to libels, and the criminal 
mode of ol FEA thera by information, 
bearing not the leaſt analogy with its pri- 
meval ſpirit ; a barbarous practice that 
grew with the accurſed Star Chamber. All 
the learning forced upon us, de libellis fa- 
moſis, was borrowed, or rather tranflated 
from that ſlaviſh Imperial law, commonly 
called the Civil, or Juſtinian Law. In, our 
legal authorities, higher than the time of 
Elizabeth and Sir Edward Coke, nothing 
of it 15 to be found. 


Ie love of our conſtitution, does not 
call upon us to approve the doctrines of 
| tythes, or to extol the injuſtice of our 
game laws, that vile relique of feudal ty- 
ranny, ſpringing from the foreſt laws of 
William "the Nor man; in virtue of Which, 
if, a half famiſhed pcaſant deſtroys a hare 
that devours the laſt ſolitary cabbage in his 
half rood of garden, intended as a ſcanty 
griping meal for buplelf and famuly, he is: 
ſubject 


3H 1 
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ſubject to a penalty of five pounds, or in 
default of payment, dragged inſtantly to 
gaol, there to linger, till he makes it good; 
while the privileged Squire, or ſtill more 
triumphant my Lord, may not only kill 
the hare in this cottager's garden, but max. 
alſo purſue a fox with horſe and with hound 
to his very threſhold ; breaking down all 
thoſe fences the poor man's induſtry had 
raiſed, as a ſecurity to his miſerable hovel. 
All this the great may do with impunity, 
to the utter ruin of the honeſt labourer, 
from the ſweat of whoſe brow their luxu- 
ries are ſupported, without expoſing them- 
felves to any penalty whatever. Yet theſe 
are the bleſſed equal laws which a learned 
Judge in the fincer:ty of his foul tells his 
Grand Juries at Weſtminſter, know no 
diſtinction, the fame to all; to the pooreſt 
and proudeſt. The falſehood is proved by 
the fact, and accumulates inſult on oppreſ- 
ſion, but public creduhty has given birth 
to the moſt monſtrous impoſitions. A 
candid ſtatement of ſtrong facts againſt 
groundleſs aſſertions, can never be con- 
ſtrued as a defamation of our courts. | 

8 2 Does 


\ 232 ) 

Does the conſtitution ordain that we 
ſhould proſtrate ourſelves before the blood- 
ſtained altar of Moloch, and implore be- 
nedictions on the arm that ſmites us ?— 
that we ſhould idolize a government, 
which expoſes myriads to the unneceſſary 
and deſperate hazard of famine or of 
ſlaughter, madly precipitating its ſubjects 
into the horrors of an aggreſſive and ex- 
terminating war, rather than wound the 
delicacy of regal pride by negociating with 
the executive council of an independent 
nation, that had, by the ſolemn and unani- 
mous voice of its repreſentatives, impar- 
tially and incorruptly elected, aboliſhed 
royalty, and that ſtill ſmarting through the 
injuries which it had inflicted on them, 
had conſtituted themſelves into a REPUB- 
LIC, formed on the nobleſt baſis of FREE- 
DOM, and EQUALITY of RIGHTS, 


Can our conſtitution- require us to vio- 
late the eternal laws of nature and of juſ- 
tice, that we ſhould coaleſce with a ban- 
| Git of Vandals to /orce on France a go- 


vernment, 


n, 
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- vernment; which, after the fulleft delibera- 
tion, ſhe had rejected; or otherwiſe, as is 
now the caſe in Poland, to diſmember:atid 
divide it amongſt themſelves, thus diffoly- 
ing the politicians charm; and what is in- 
expreſſibly more dreadful, aiding and abet- 
ting every ſpecies of - robbery, violence, 
and tyrannous vſurpation *. 

In 


* Miniſters will conſider: Are nd may  poibly treat 
this publication as a a libel, | becauſe it ſerves to render 


Heir favourite \ te WAR odious and unpopular. The au- 
for avows and glories in the motive, to-check the ca- 
reer of injuſtice, and prevent the effuſionof blood. They 
may torture its advocate, but they can never alter the 
nature of TRUTH. The war begun in hypocriſy, it 
| ſeems likely to end in ignominy and diſappointment, 
The pretended object in the beginning, in order to 
cajole the people into it, was the relief of our allies. 
It was natural therefore to conclude, that the end ac- 
compliſhed, negociation would follow ; but it became 
neceſſary toaſſume another tone; we then were told, that 
it was too late to recede, that we had paſſed the rubicon, 
and that the dignity of the crown as well as the honour 
of the nation compelled us to yield every moſt effec- 
tual ſupport to the exterminating principles of our new 
allies, and that the war was to be proſecuted with the 
utmoſt vigour till we had obtained ample ſatisfaction 
and indemnity for the enormous expence we had thus 

volun- 


. 

In tenderneſs for our beloved conſtitu- 
tion, where three diſcordant parts, of 
which it is compoſed, form one harmo- 
nious whole, it is natural to regard with, 
ſuſpicion the eſtabliſhment of vaſt ſtanding 
armies, which the wiſe policy and patrio- 
tiſm of our anceſtors were wont to hold in 
ſo much jealouſy and terror, as inimical to 
the ſpirit of free governments. Their 
opinion was, That ſlavery followed a 
ſtanding army, as ſurely as the ſhadow fol- 
lows the body. The whigs at the revolu- 
tion remembered, (and they profited by the 
remembrance) the attempt of Charles I. 
and the ſucceſs of Cromwell to overthrow 
the conſtitution by means of an army the 
plans of Charles II. his ſucceſſor, to accom- 
pliſh the ſame end with the ſame engine; 
and it had not eſcaped their obſervation, 


voluntarily and gallantly incurred. Alas! the pericd 
of indemnity ſeems far diſtant, and it is to be feared . 
the fad reſult, will be the intire ruin and laughter of 
millions, and an additional Ioad of taxation, wringing 
the laft hard-carned morſel from the jaws of poverty 
and labour. | 
"# Dalrymple's Memoirs. * 
| that 
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that almoſt all the ſurrounding nations, one 
after another, had loſt their liberties in con 
ſequence of the dangerous power that ſtand- 
ing armies conferred on princes. So rooted 
were they in this grand conſtitutional prin» 
ciple, that in the year 1699 they diſbanded: 
all the troops in England, except 7000; nor 
could all the dire& ſupplications, or indi- 
rect manceuvres of King William, notwith- 
ſtanding his popularity, engage the Parlia- 
ment of that day to depart from its reſolu- 
tion. In our times, Parliaments through. 
the magic incantations of the c—wn, in 
virtue of implicit confidence, are far better 
trained to loyalty and obedience. 


In our conſtitution, we learn to abhor, 
the vexation and tyranny of exciſe laws,“ 
where the quiet, property, and-liberty of a 
citizen, are left to the diſcretion of ruffian 
invaders, armed with legal authority; while 


* The lenity of exciſe. laws may be well imagined, 
by tracing the derivation of the word exciſe, to the 
latin verb, * excidere,” which literally ſignifies, to cut 
up by the roots.” 


the 
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the citizen, whoſe. dwelling at the dead 
midnight hour has been ranſacked, is pre- 
cluded. from all benefit of a trial by jury, 
that noble inſtitution; ſo excellent in theo- 
ory, ſo abuſed in practice, and thus cut off 
from all hope or chance of redreſſs. 
The love of our conſtitution does not 
authorize: the patriot to give his ſanctiou to * 
the ſubſidiaing of foreign troops, to thoſe, 
contracts formed with Serene Princes for 
the purchaſe of human fleſh ;—to the hor- 
rors of a ſlave trade; nor are they thenee 
obliged! to acknowledge the equity. of pay- 
ing five or ſix pounds for an habeas corpus, 
which we are told is the peoples' legitimate 
en dae free of all expence whaurer) [ 
«Tell: Mitte $1003 10 riofnedotiogs It ToO8Ttsw 
It is not congenial with our nw e [d . 
that we ſhould declare a blind approbation 
of laws, bearing no analogy with its ſpirit ; 
laws, which from their prolixity and tauto- 
logy, one hundred folio volumes are far 
unequal to contain, and which from their 
n (where the ſwiniſh multitude are 
told 


( 137 ) 


told their peculiar excellence conſiſts) the 
cleareſt genius cannot. unravel, | (although 
it is a legal and humane maxim, © Ignoran« 
tia Juris neminem excuſat,) and in deſfini- 
tion of which laws the learned Doctors 
themſelves generally difagree, fo that from 
this glorious uncertainty, which creates 
. prolific diverſion for our courts, ' an un- 
bounded field is opened for fraud and ex- 
tortion; and our legal proceſſes, from the 
enormous expence and delays attending 
them , unknown to aſimilar degree in all other | 
countries, fruſtrate eve rpoſe of equity, 
totally depriving the 2272 of all the 
means of obtaining it.“ | 


The love of our conſtitution does not 
warrant an approbation of thoſe unintelligi- 
ble ſtatutes, that like the ſphynx of anti- 


*The conſtitution expreſsly Gays, that Juſtice with- 
out delay and free of expence ſhall be denied to no man.” 
The candid reader muſt decide how far the practice 
agrees with the principle, | 
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quity, ſpeak in parables, and then devour 
the wretches who are unable to compre- 
bend them; nor of thoſe draconian laws, 
that inflict death for very trivial offences, 
hielt have their origin in the vices of our = 
Political inſtitutions; for letting fiſh out 
oa pond, cutting down an apple tree, for 
privately ſtealing five thillings, &c. &c. 
The ' queſtion is not how often, or how 
ſeldom theſe laws are executed; the fact 
#, they are always ready to be executed, 
b that we ate left to the mercy of the 
King, for that to which we have an un- 
doubted right, in virtue of our conſtitu 
tion, which declares; * that exceflive of 
cruel 0 rarer — not be 1 — ed.” : 


There exiſts no ligation in our . 
for the conſtitution, whereby we are to 
approve thoſe modern ſtatutes that deprive 
citizens of their natural and conſtitutional 
Tights, not ſuffering them to leave the king- 
dom without the licence in due form of his 
Majeſty and the privy ſeal; fuch oſſence to 
72 : "Ip 


69 


be deemed a miſdemeanour, 1 IA at 
ert, e — 45 fl * 


In whatever light ſuch Satan e are 1 

: ſidered, they ſtrike us as a direct attack on 
the liberty of the ſubject. eſtabliſbing a ty- 

_rannical extra judicial power in the Privy 
Council, ſuperior to the laws, unknown 
to the conſtitution. They are a violent en- 
oroachment on Magna Charta, here it 
is enacted, That it ſhall: be lawful: for 
every one to go out of this kingdom, and 
fofely to return by land and by water, &c. 
Thus they at once annul the contract 
which exiſted between the Kings of Eng- 
land and the people, and violate the fun- 
mental law of the band. w 


Theſe comments * _this agę. may be 
PL. libel ; but if they be ſo, Magna 
Chart is a libel, far it in frond; phomen that 
een J EL Sit 


* Vide the Attorney Oxneral's Bil for preveing 
Traiterous nn 
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we have already fully ſhewn,” that while 
it is held unlawful and dangerous to at- 
tempt the leaſt innovation in favour of the 
liberty of the people, it is perfectly lawful 
undd right to violate the original principles 
of the conſtitution” itſelf, in order to in- 
ereuſe the prerogative, and ſtrengthen the 
powers of the c—wn: But without daring 
to impeach the original excellence of our 
heterogeneous conſtitution, an intention we 
have uniformly diſclaimed, the wiſeſt men 
have acknowledged its errors. 


Lord Buchan tells us, that in a conver- 
= "a which he held ſeveral years ago with 
-the late Lord Chatham, aſking what at laſt 
Would become of poor Old England, fo ſtu- 
pidly infatuated to the imperfection of her 
on government, the latter replied: Oh 
| my dear Sir, the gout will diſpoſe of me 
: ſoon enaugh to prevent me from feeling 
"the reſult of this infatuation; but before the 
5 end of the preſent century, either Parlia- 
FR 90 ment will reform itſelf from within, or it 
_\ be reformed Jo a vengeance from 


without.” "7M 


Lord 


(a 


L rd Buchan then makes this brief com- 
| ee Pythonic Te on, to be Veri. 
bed: et 


" e - 


To praiſe is one hive, to deſerve it 
e The ſureſt indeed, the only ori- 
terion of judgment that can be formed on 
any ſyſtem, depends on the comparative 
benefits or injuries which it yields. The 
Britiſh conſtitution certainly owes much 
of its reputation to a compariſon with the 
deſpotiſm of other European governments, 
and thence ſtill further increaſed by the 
partial report of foreign writers. But it 
ſhould operate as a conſiderable drawback 
on our national enthuſiaſm, when the cala- 
mities in which this country has been eter- 
nally involved, under her ſo much boaſted 
government, are remembered. When we 
reflect, that ſince the revolution of 1688, 
we ws been ſix times at war with Spain, 
and fix times at war with France; not to 
mention two rebellions at bome, With the 
black and endleſs catalogue of murders in 
+ America and the, Eaſt inches: from which 

_... infernal 


' 
; 
l 
| 
| 
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infernal cauſes, originate the diſtreſſes and 
7 number of our poor, for whoſe * 
upport, two millions ſterling, even in 

times of peace, appear a very inadequate 
provifion,* the conſequent enormous pub- 
lic debt, all contracted fince the above pe- 
riod, producing an intolerable weight of 
titeation, that at once impoveriſhes, and 
by means of depreſſion, enſlaves the peo- 
ple. f It ought to awaken our country from 


If in times of profound peace, two millions annu- 
ally did not ſuffice for the maintenance of our poor, ſhould 
-the preſent ſyſtem be allowed to continue, what muſt 
che increaſe very ſoon be from the ſwarms of mechanics 
and manufacturers thrqwn out of all employment? 
+ There are felfiſh, hard-hearted wretches who will 
tell us, # that the grearnge of Brittain grew with, and 
Mill depends on their debt, curſe on fuch greatneſs, 
that conſiſts in the deleterious ſplendor pf foreign con · 
queſts, atebieves by the laughter and ruin of millions, 
ſar no other purpoſe than to increaſe the revenue, to 
ſwell the power, or gratify the ambition of Kings; 
while an enormous addition of impoſt is thereby in- 
rites; drained from the ſweat of hardeſt labour, and 
hich crgates that fund of poverty and wretchedneſs 
throvgh the country amongſt the lower claſſes, unfelt 
daz by the vile pandars cf a court, or by thoſe blood» - 
fuckers who flourith and preſs on the miſeries, which 
their fayourite ſyſtem produces. 


its 
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its dream, to ſtagger that ſuperſtition witls 
which it has been ever wont to bend before 
its idol, when on a fair eſtimate it is evi- 
dent, that the number of perſons maſſacred 
in thoſe deadly quarrels, have, on the whole, 
exceeded twenty millions, which may be 
rated at two hundred thoufand acts of ho- 
micide a year; all which victims, contrary 
to the voice and intereſts of humanity, 
have been immolated, to feed the vanity, 
avarice, ambition, or revenge of courts. 
In Europe alone; (leaving the preſent mad 
and guilty war wholly out of the queſtion) 
the number of perſons that periſhed in thofe 
battles, amounts at leaſt to three million; 
thus cut off in the bloom of life, * 2 
deſcendants in the progreſs of domeſtie ſo- 
ciety, muſt have ſwelled into ne 
beyond calculation. “CT! 


| B 

All theſe FEY however, added to the 
many already deſcribed, have been ſtill in- 
n to cure the madneſs of war. The 


„ens. ok t - 
* af Political Progreſs of Britin 
+ nation 


. 
nation that had laid down i in her oonſtitu- : 


to deliver it as a e — the pre». . 
ſent age and as an ineſtimable legacy to poſ- 
terity, was not allowed to practice it. Such 
an innovation would have been dangerous to 
the ſplendor and deſpotiſm of royal and impe- 
rial palaces. The virtue of courts depends 

for ſupport on the virtue of vaſt military | 
eſtabliſhments. een 
. 8883 f 

la the mos a this — whoſe 8 
is to enforce truth, as the ſure antidote 
againſt all thoſe evils which embitter hu- 
man life, to awaken Engliſhmen from 
thoſe fatal prejudices which pervert their 
underſtanding, making the worſt appear 
the better cauſe, to animate their ſenſibi- 
lity, and to open their conviction, we have; * 
ſtated facts in oppoſition to aſſertion, and 
conſcious, however violent the torrent of 
ſheen that the conſe.oc — 
mately prevail, if ſeconded by zeal and per- 
n in its advocates, it would be 

cowardice 


1 


cowardiceto deſiſt. Nevertherleſs, certain 
it is, that things at preſent amongſt us flo 
in a polluted channel, but all error an ity | 
nature 1 is e IA 8 | 


What muſt be the degraded, the real 
character of a Senate, which cofiſtitutes 
one capital branch of a government, where 
vice is ſeen to triumph over virtue, where 
conſiſtency and patriotiſm are held iti ſcorn 
and mockery ; the baſeſt apoſtacy protected 
and advanced fo the higheſt office in the 
State? Where the facred glow of elo- 
quence which truth inſpires from the lips 
of a Lanſdowne or a Stanhope, ſtrikes no 
other ſenſation than extreme cold * on the I 
already frozen breaſt of 1 law- 
yers ? where a — indifferent to” 
en pb ever at command of that cauſe, 
or of that party, where he imagines | Rein 
tereſt * conift, r in his 5 

N Wer > ? 

4 Aa Gapreion et tel 
Stanh6pchiin ons of bis ſpeeches towards the ccrla- 
fion. ofthe Sefions of Parliament; 1979 . 
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aſſumes a loſty tone of ſuperiority,” and 
openly as inſolently ſcoffs at and derides 
all that is great, all that is virtuous, in that 
aſſembly? while the vaſt difference be- 
tween theſe men, reſts in the moſt oppo- 
ſite extremes. One denves his whole for- 
tune from the vices and miſeries of his fel- 
low creatures; * the fortune of the others 
is uniformly employed in labours to correct 
the ſyſtem which generates thoſe vices, 
and in moſt benevolent exertions to remove 
their misfortunes. When the fences of rea- 
ſon and truth are thus broken down; what 
publie good can be expected to reſult from 
the deliberations of ſuch a ſenate? What 
national evils may not be expected, ſo 
"by as Tai reign of deluſion Foul laſt?. 


To fon the 1 {till further. 
: If enveloped in the full majeſty of Wig, 


'* The Chancellor of England has fourteen ouineas 
for every commiſſion of bankruptcy which he ſigns, 
and for | ſeveral months paſt they have amounted on 
an average to fifty per week. Is it then to be wonder- 
ed at; that his diſuitereſted T,ordſhip ſhould be ſo ſincere 
and zealgus in his approbation of the actual ſyſtem? 
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and ſtudiouſly dreſſed out in the inpoſing 
paraphernalia of office, wherein all his wit. 
dom and' virtue generally confiſt, when a 
Judgedelivers fromthe bench, the moſt glar- 
ing falſchood, aſſerting (as we have already 
had occaſion to obſerve the fallacy cannot 
be too often or too indignantly ſcouted,) 
That the laws of England know no dif- 
tinction; that they are alike favourable to all, 
the richeſt and the pooreſt ;* if I inſenſible 
to the virtue of that wig or of thoſe venera- 
ble robes, preſume to anulize his aſſertion, 
and thence convicthim of this falſehood; 

not by the production of fallible evidence, 
but from poſitive ſtated” FAC TS pro- 
ving the reverſe; that theſe laws are 
| altogether in favour of the rich, oppreſ- 
ſive and grinding to the poor, who from 
the ſcandalous expence attending their ad- 
miniſtration, are neceſſarily deprived of all 
benefit from them; that -prefs warrants 
and the game laws are x vidlent and barba- 
rous encroachment on the rights of the lat- 
ter, fatal to their lives and their liberties 3 
that tythes and taxes fall finitely the hea- 
pra -U 2 u *vieſt 


F 
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"vieſt on them, who in ſtrict juſtice, ought 
to be exempt from their operation, fince 
they had no ſhare in the cauſes which in- 
flicted them, derivable ſolely from the pro- 
fuſion, inſenſibility, and ruthleſs ambition 
of courts, or from the rapacity of church- 
men. That teſts, excluſions and reſtrictions 
are impoſed on the diſſenters, who are in 
general the moſt enlightened and meritori - 
ous members of the community, When 
alſo it is notorious, that the poor, even 
- ſuppoſing them to inherit every eminent 
_ » quality, are | ineligible to the duties of 
citizenſhip, that they are precluded from 
the ſatisfaction of ſerving their country in 
the ſenate, or of exerciſing the right of 
| Juffrage in favour of the perſon they would 
prefer for their repreſentative, thus evinc - 
ing no reſpect for patriotiſm, genius, q or 
talents, but rendering every other con- 
ſideration ſubſervient to wealth, on which 
the qualification of citizenſhip: is made to 
depend. What muſt be the degraded con- 
tlition of ſociety amongſt a people, where on 
ſuch principles, a Judge ſhall be extolled 


to and 
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and jecked up to as an QRTHODOX 
SAINT, for having propagated- a falſehood, 
while I am proſeribed, and condemned to 
the pillory and a dungeon, or perhaps ha- 
niſhed from my country, as a libelliſt and a 
rebel, for having aſſerted the truth? , © - 
111 LATE of bs. [SM 180 4 do 
Can there be imagined; in complete re- 
futation of this GREAT JUDGE'ꝰ's aſ- 
ſertion, a more deciſive teſtimony of un- 
equal laws, a more violent ſtretch's of 
-- tyranny, than to call men together for 
the -purpoſe of electing a delegate, and 
at the ſame time to prohibit them from 
- conferring their ſuffrages on hin: MMV 
to them appears beſt qualified for the truſt? 
Such excluſion aſſerts man to be of Jeſs 
value than his property. It tells him, 
your moral and intellectual qualifications 
may be tranſcendantly great, but you have 
not enough of the means of luxury ànd 
vice. To the non- elector, it holds a till 
more deteſtable language. It ſays, youlare 
poor, you are unfortunate; the inſtitutions 
of ſociety oblige you to be eternal itneſſes 
bas | of 


| 
| 
i 
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of the ſuperfluities of others; becauſe you 
are ſunk thus low, we will trample you 
ſtill lower; you ſhall-not even be reckoned 
in the liſts for men, you ſhall be paſſed by 
as thoſe, of whom ſociety makes no account, 

and whoſe welfare and moral exiſtence, the 
Nr to recollect. * | 


8 * Fg "wh all the ſacred maxims of 
reaſon and equity are outrageouſly violated, 
but it would ſeem as if they were held as 


ctimes in a government, where their moſt 
zealous champions are expoſed to the ſe- 


mud . 


"= thus vindicating their 1 I ſhall 
excite the ſtupid clamours of ignorance, 
and may poſſibly draw down on myſelf, 
the vindictive rancour and .perſecution of 
deſpotiſm ; but. ſhould that be my fate, I 
ſhall ſubmit without a murmur, and with 
heartfelt ſatisfaction, if from my exertions 
or my” ſufferings, any ſuperior degree of 


* Godwin concerning Plitc Knowledge, vol. n. ; 
hap- 


C ian: Þ 
happineſs may finally reſult for the reſt ob 


_ fellow citizens. 


The e of this temporary in- 
fatuation, this monſtrous perverſion, that 
have been deſcribed, are now writing in 
the blood of our ſlaughtered foldiers abroad, 
and in the intire ruin of numbets of our 
deluded unhappy c n at e 


Airs every hour ren a more tre- 
mendous aſpect. Bankruptcies. of a moſt 
alarming nature, unbounded in their ex- 
tent, multiply through the nation, and they 
muſt continue to multiply, as long as the 
war thall be continued, till the whole com- 
munity will be affected by the iſſue. Tho 
preſent une xampled price of proviſions ia 
not only intolerable to the poor, but is ſen- 
filly felt by the middle claſſes, and it will 
neceſſarily increaſe, while the wages of in- 
duſtry, and labour muſt of courſe;be our 
ed, from the unavoidable. ſtagnation mm. 
every. ſpecies of commerce. Thus, the 
indigent and laborious are driven to the 

| climax 
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cimax of 'wretchedneſs, which may find 
vent in the. moſt violent acts of rage and 
deſperation. Already by theſe bankrupt- 
cies, {pie of the miniſter's impudent aſ- 
ſertiog) the conſequence of this war, thou- 
ſands. of artizans, labourers, and manufac- ' 
turers,...are deprived of all employment. 
We. daily hear of the moſt deſperate ſui- 
cides being committed. Every day pro- 
duces new inſtances of the fallacy and miſ- 
chief of our HEAVENBORN STATES. 
MAN's financial ſpeculations; but an alien 
to ſenſibility, he has not a ſoul to feel for 
the confuſion, deaths, and ruin, he has 
created. —For the numbers, whom thro” 
their infatuation to his plauſibility and de- 
ceptions, he has reduced from affluence to 
want for the myriads he has nailed to 
the very center of deſpair. The traitor of 
public confidence, as he ever has been from 
the beginning, ſo will he continue to the 
en, affecting to trace theſe misfortunes 
from other cauſes, ſtill throw ing out the bait, 
to catch freſh gudgeons, his inſatiate appe- 
tits not yet gorged with the multitude he 
has devoured. 


( 1358.) . 

What muſt be the effrontery, the apathy 
of that man, while his conſcience ought to 
groan under the weight of reflection and 
remorſe, Who, in an hour like this, his 
country engaged in the moſt critical, deſ- 
perate, and eventful war, with a view to 
extend his impoſitions ſtill further, to ruin 
more credulous and ignorant men, to re- 
concile the nation to his horrors, was in- 
ſolent and daring enough in open ſenate, 
to eſtunate the revenue for the enſuing 6 
years, on an average of the four laſt years, 
when it was ſwelled beyond all probability, 
by a variety unforeſeen events? by the dif 
trations in other parts of Europe, by many 
years of peace at home, all the enjoyments 
and bleſſings of which that might have been 
ſecured, he has now madly abandoned, and 

"the encouragement which he afforded” 
to the fiftitious opulence of — þ | 
piper ? | 


= ching ſuch an average, he is a 
of wilful premeditated fraud, adapted mere- 
* — of the times, to the igho- 

ee e ow. rance 
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ranee and credulity of IMPLICIT CON- 
FIDENCE, the fandy foundation on which 
his empire reſts. © How in the name of 
common ſenſe is it poſſible to take the 
average of four proſperous years of peace, 
as the calculation of his eſtimate for the 
cufrait year? With what fincerity or pru- 
dence can he rely on ſuch calculation, we 
leave for the ſober judgment of rational and 
impartial-men to decide. During the above 
period, England was the general magazine 
of almoſt every commercial nation, and 


ber manvfaQuures, conſequently the reve- 


nue in all its branches were increaſed to a 
vaſt amount, particularly by the fpecious, 
but eventually Tuinous circulation of paper, 
beyond its capital, bearing a productive 
ſtamp, which the preſent war has entirely 
deſtroyed. Thus, one chief favourite 
ſource of the revenue is at once cut up, 


and can it be imagined that we ſhall have 


more of the carrying trade, when the 
flower of our ſeamen is otherwiſe employ- 
ed? Will our manufactures be encouraged 
with more alacrity and vigour, as money 

1 11 becomes 
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1 ſcarcer? Will che demand for theſe 
manufactures be increaſed, in conſequence 
of an almoſt general. war, which mult na- 
turally produce a general inahikty to pay 
for them? Or will an intire prohibition of 


them in a — 2 


* 2 — nabvithRading bis — 
delubive: ſtatement, he is pbligedots eſti- 
matt the war cx pen fot the curtent year 
at above fix millions, to be rated hy a mo- 
gerate decent loan beating on eight per 
cent. premium. Let the iſſuę: therefore 
be as favourable to his juſt and honowrable 
deſigns, as the moſt. ſanguine or perverted 
imagination ean anticipate; what ad vantage 
are the people of ngland to reap in compen- 
ſation, for a wanton ſacriſfice bf their cot. 
trymen's blood; and for al this cn, 
tion of treaſure I It way, agreed with 
the r- y- ſyſtern, conduce to tlie glory of 
our arms; but it cangot faif to aggrævate 
the miſeries and wants of the nation, and 
if the preſent loan bears a premium of 8 
per cent. ſhould the war be protracted, 

X 2 we 
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ve believe the miniſter, ſkilled-as fie is in 
Prophecy and calculation, would be puz- 
led to foretel the terms to which he will 
| e ee ee ine 


Pethape, in the mean time, W 
may operate a change in the public mind, 
when the people will diſcover they have 
been duped, and will be loſt in amazement 
at their-own weakneſs and facility, in hav- 
ing yielded tothe infamous ſchemes of pre- 
_ tended neceſſity, diſguiſing the real views 

of avarite, - jealouſy, ambition, and re- 
pitated Europe, and the obligations for 
which we are indebted to them, have 
been candidly ſtated. The principle that 
_ originally farmed this honourable league is 
obvious, but there has ariſen another grand 

* AA to he . Kn . N 
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n were folly to ſuppoſs chat dus IM PE- 
RIAL MAJESTY Would regard Wltk in- 


difference the aggrandizemerit of Ai neigh- 


bours, by their ufurpations in POland, un- 
leſs he anticipated an ample indemnity for 


his complaiſance,"ifi being pefiriitted here- 


after to enjoy a capital ſhare in tlie rich 


/' ſpoils of eonquered France; nor EN to be 
preſumed that the prident cabifiet of Eng- 

land would'reffiain'# caliti öberv e of weh 
robbery, if it did not look forward to an 
increaſe of revenue and or influefce in a 
ſimilar compenſation; probably ini being al- 
lowed peaceably to enjoy a future pollenon 
of the preſent French colonies in the Eaſt 
and Weſſt Indies. 'But 1 may all fuch infer- 

nal confederacies end as they ou ought to ts do, 

nnn ; 
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| The eaufe! : of truth to WH ick peace and 
happineſs are attached, muſt be eventually 
Vickorious, and may the RIGHTS of MEN 
fix an invincible ſtandard on the wreck of 
VANQUISHED DESPOTISM. When- 
ever the ſcience of government ſhall be 
extricated 


phiſtry, be ſtwwun to cant merely in 
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e from its preſent. intriesto and 
myſterous forms, truth will ſhine foethy 
and the real happineſs. of man abſtracted. 
from all metaphyſical perplexiry or legal 


the ſimple principle of obedience to the 
pure decrees of reaſon and juſtice. Had 
legiſlators been half as judicious in propa- 
gating. virtue, or in removing the tempta- 


tions to vice, by the formation! of more 


equal fy{toms, as they have been ingemous 
kind, the world at this day, inſtead of a 
en 3 6 


Tho wile animated by the bet i in- 
tentions, has eommunieated his thoughts 
with freedom. He has endeavoured to il- 
luſtrate and give energy to his arguments, 


by the ſtrengeſt examples, by irreſiſtible 


and numerous herd of eourtiers and their 
ſatellites, that will be ready to pour forth 
their gall againſt him, and perhaps to cruſh 
him wah * power, he ſhall cudeavour 


to 


Wn; 
to ſeek a ſhelter under the authority of an 
illuſtrious patriot, the IMMORTAL 
LOCKE. | 


* He who labours to blind the people 
and to keep them from inſtiuction; may 
be juſtly ſuſpected of ſedition and diſaffec- 
tion ; but he who makes it his buſineſs to 
open the underſtanding of mankind, by 
hying before them the true principles of 
government, cuts up all {edition by the 
roots.” | 
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N attentive reader will diſcover ſome 
trifling anachroniſms in this publica- 
tion; but they no ways affect its general 
plan. The beginning, as far as relates to 
Dumourier, was written ſome months ago. 
The remainder was undertaken and finiſh- 


er 


July 31, 1793 


